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FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
November 30, 1928 


Hotel Ambassador 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
PrincipAL Henry MI ter, Atlantic City High School 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When much admired guests make two visits on successive 
opportunities, they pay a great compliment to their hosts. When 
distinguished guests, who are much sought by other entertainers, 
do this, they add to the prestige and make very proud their hosts. 
And when guests come prepared to distribute among the other 
guests and to the hosts, rich treasures that they have mined after 
many years of arduous prospecting, they not only enrich both the 
guests and the hosts, but place them under great obligations. 

There is little wonder, then, that this morning, in behalf of 
Atlantic City and her teachers, I greet you with open arms and 
express a very hearty welcome, and in anticipation of the benefits 
we shall enjoy, express our gratitude to those who come to bring 
us those things which warm our hearts, enliven our spirits, and 
enrich our minds. 

Since I invited you to return, last year, I should be disposed 
to display some smug complacency, if the warning did not come 
to me of the fate of that famous rooster of Rostand. Chanticleer, 
you will remember, who always saw the sun rise when he was 
lustily crowing, made the serious mistake in logic of believing 
the sun came up because of his crowing, and you know his disillu- 
sion. And this warning makes me very modest. But I do hope 
since you know our resources and our willingness to serve you, 
that you will make even greater demand upon our hospitality. 

In the spirit of the season, we, too, express our thanksgiving 
because in the first place we work in a country of unlimited re- 
sources, where the people are willing to spend liberally of what 
they have in the field in which we work, because the hosts come 
there even at the eleventh hour to work with us and under our 
direction, because our problems are more clearly defined and some 
contributions are being made to the solution of the most difficult 
of them. Because even our severest critics, when the State and 
the home and even the Church seem to fail, turn to us to dissemi- 
nate those ideas, to cultivate those ideals, to fix those attitudes, 
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that may be integrated into a character of citizenship which will 
not only preserve, but develop the institutions that we so greatly 
love. 

Last year, I expressed the hope that you would go away, not 
only instructed and inspired, but refreshed. This morning, I 
would add to that the hope that you will leave with a much better 
integrated organization, a more profound regard and greater love 
for each other. At any rate, go away knowing that the guest 
room is no longer a spare room; it is yours. The extra cover at 
the table has before it a place card engraved with your name. 
Your favorite book, and the easiest of slippers are beside our 
most comfortable chair. Welcome is on the door mat before the 
door that stands ajar. Come in. 


Heap MASTER WARREN: Mr. Miller, it is almost overwhelm- 
ing to reply fittingly to your words of cordial greeting, but I do 
wish to assure you that the fact that the Association comes to 
Atlantic City for two consecutive years is proof of your hospi- 
tality and of your welcome, also of the graciousness which your 
teachers have shown. And it is also, I think, significant that school 
teachers and presidents of colleges like to come to the Playground 


of the World, or the Playground of the United States (we extend 
it to the world) for if they mingle a bit of ease with play, and 
then make that the source for their work, I am quite sure that the 
work will go on with greater gusto. 


So it is interesting to know that this is the first time, I think, 
that the meeting has gathered or been called in the same place 
for two successive years. 

This is the 42d Annual Meeting. For the first seven or eight 
years, only colleges were represented. In 1893, secondary schools 
were welcomed into this Association, and then we added to this 
rather long and formidable title, which is printed on the front 
page of the program. 

We come with real pleasure; we are glad to be here. We 
know that our stay will be happy, and we hope and know that 
our sessions, too, will be profitable. And in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, all its members here—not only as a whole, but individually 
—we thank you, sir, for your very hearty words of cordial wel- 
come. 
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RELIGION IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TODAY 
I 
Proressor Rurus M. Jonegs, Haverford College 


The Jewish Talmud tells us that one of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt once had a strange dream. He was seated on his throne, 
and lifting up his eyes, he saw two fingers come out of the dark- 
ness. Between these fingers there shone a rod longer than a 
sunbeam. From this rod there hung the two pans of a pair of 
weighing scales: one, which was below, was of gold and vast as 
a continent. The other, which was high up, was of plaited straw 
and little as a bird’s nest. On the pan of gold he saw what looked 
like a river and going up from this river were harvests and har- 
vesters, warriors and chariots, cities and pyramids, kings and 
queens. Then he saw a little child put on the pan of straw and, 
behold, the pan of gold with the river and the harvests and the 
cities and pyramids and kings and queens rose as the balance- 
pan with the little child in it pulled them down. This vision might 
mean many things. To the pious Talmudist the little child no 
doubt was Moses, but here in America where little babies who are 
to be great prophets are not often set afloat in arks of bulrushes, 
it may stand for something else. 

The pan of gold as big as a continent, filled with commerce 
and wealth, with success and prosperity, may well stand for the 
triumph of our present type of education, occupied as it is with 
the conquest of the outside world in which we live and work and 
prosper. The other little bird’s nest pan, hung high in the air 
and almost empty, waiting for the child to arrive and shift the 
balance will then represent the coming type of education, which 
will be more concerned to fashion the moral and spiritual char- 
acter of those who fill our schools and colleges than merely to 
know the facts of a world in space. 

It is obvious to most thoughtful observers that the rightly 
fashioned home is the best nursery of religion there is. The 
spiritual gains of the race can be transmitted from the family- 
group to the new-born child more easily and more naturally in the 
small social circle of the home than anywhere else. But the first 
requisite for this important business is the actual existence of 
such rightly-fashioned homes. There are some such centers of 
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life but they are none too common in our busy and material world. 
The big pan with its secular content too often tilts downward even 
in the home and lifts the little child in the bird’s nest above the 
reach of the kind of nurture that he needs for the formation of a 
well-organized moral and spiritual character. Then, too, even 
when this sort of nurture is furnished in the home the child often 
finds the method and atmosphere, and especially the emphasis, so 
wholly different in school that there soon arises within him a 
stern collision between the new stage of culture and the faith and 
ideals which the home had slowly built up in him. To a certain 
extent this collision, which comes with growth and expansion, is 
inevitable, and perhaps desirable, but it is more disastrous under 
our present educational systems than it legitimately ought to be. 

I will say in passing that the Church and the Sunday School 
ought to become much more effective than they now are in what 
we may call the culture of the spirit, and the formation of char- 
acter. But the failure at that crucial point is hardly less tragic 
than the failure in the present-day home. Even if the Church 
and the Sunday School, however, were a hundred times as suc- 
cessful as they now are in building the inner life of their young 
people, we should still have a serious collision of emphasis and of 
method between our systems of secular education and our centers 
of religious culture. 

I am bold to maintain that religious centers operating one day 
in the week will always be at a disadvantage in competition with 
forces working all the other days, and will usually be more or 
less annulled by the careful, systematic methods which mould 
and organize the mind. I see no sound hope for a deep and genu- 
ine culture of the religious spirit in our children and our young 
people unless that business is made a serious part of the entire 
educational process from the pre-kindergarten days to the end 
of the college period. 

I am, of course, not thinking in the very least degree in terms 
of sectarian or denominational religion. That is certainly not a 
function of general educational culture. My old Harvard friend, 
Professor Charles Carroll Everett, heard when he was a little boy 
that there was to be an eclipse of the sun and with a Scottish 
zeal he sold tickets to his boy friends for ten cents apiece to see 
the eclipse in the back yard of the Everett home. The boys came 
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and paid their good money for the tickets, but soon found to 
their surprise that they could have seen the eclipse just as well 
outside the fence as inside it! 


The fundamentals of religion, the spiritualizing process of 
the religious attitude, is what inherently belongs to any genuine 
culture, and the peculiar aspects that attach to the specific de- 
nominational groups can be left, and should be left, to the care of 
each such branch of organized religion. We are concerned as 
educators only with those aspects of religion which belong essen- 
tially to all genuine human culture and which have to do with the 
formation of personal life and character. 


These basic aspects of the spiritual life should be an inherent 
part of every-day culture in school and college. One reason for 
the widespread loss of interest in chapel exercises, amounting in 
some institutions almost to a revolt against them, is the fact that 
they often seem “foreign” to the occupations and concerns of the 
rest of the day or of the rest of the week, something of another 
order injected, as it were, into the student’s life from the outside. 
He fails in many cases to see the worth of the chapel exercise or 
its function in his settled plan of life. There is no quick or easy 
remedy for the existing situation. More impressive chapels, more 
effective chaplains, will do something temporarily to change the 
attitude, but the ultimate solution lies deeper. It involves the 
creation of a profounder spiritual culture of the entire life of the 
child and the youth through all the grades of his education, and 
a much clearer recognition of the fact that the potential spiritual 
nature of a child is one of the most precious assets that has been 
committed to our keeping. 


Our present education is comparatively far too heavily 
weighted with the material and secular interests of life. It is, of 
course, perfectly natural that it should be so. The world crowds 
inonus. It bombards us through every sense. We are abundantly 
supplied with instincts and emotions that urge us to get adjusted 
to our physical environment. In fact, our very survival depends 
on such adjustment. Education has, therefore, naturally taken 
the line of least resistance. It has endeavored to achieve a mas- 
tery over the forces and energies of nature, to discover and formu- 
late the laws of the visible universe. Stars and plants, birds and 
beasts, tides and weather are interesting things and they rightly 
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get into the focus of attention in early training. There is a fas- 
cination about the inevitable character of mathematical numbers, 
and the processes of mathematics underlie all our co-operative 
efforts to explain our facts and to live together in a common 
world, so that we are bound to learn how to add, subtract, multi- 
ply and divide. Education naturally follows the main lines of 
human interest and these lines of interest are tied up with the 
visible, the tangible, and ‘with the practical. We have done what 
was easiest to do in our educational achievements, and we have 
built our general systems of education to fit the obvious instinc- 
tive drives of the race. 


But now we know, or at least some of us do, that we have 
been making very incomplete persons, one-sided and warped indi- 
viduals, even where they have not been dwarfed and stunted, as 
they sometimes have been, and, what is perhaps more ominous, 
we have been unconsciously shaping a cultural civilization that is 
loaded with dangers and which is pointed toward imminent disas- 
ters. We have unearthed tremendous secrets of life and death. 
We know how to control birth processes and how to kill at a 
distance in ways that baffle pursuit and discovery. Our wars are 
no longer training grounds for heroism and chivalry. They have 
become nightmares of horror, and they threaten to bring the 
actual collapse of civilization in their train. The capacity to use 
the forces of control and the enginry of destruction are not con- 
fined to scientific laboratories, they have filtered down and have 
become the property of the rank and file of our people. The 
common man of the street has them to use and he is not morally 
trained to use them. We have flung wide open the doors of 
freedom to persons of every class and every walk of life. We 
are living in an age marked by the invasion of the common man, 
not to speak of the common woman, into the possession of every 
right and the enjoyment of every privilege that once belonged 
only to the aristocrats and the elites of society. We have “leveled 
up” in the domain of rights and privileges, but we have done very 
little to supply moral discipline and spiritual insight to the masses 
or even to those who hold the leadership of the world. We have 
not raised in any corresponding way the moral and spiritual side 
of life, without which the world cannot be made safe for democ- 
racy, or for any other issues of responsibility. 
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There are two characteristically different types of education. 
One of them puts the emphasis on information; the other puts 
the main emphasis on the formation of life and character. The 
two types cannot, of course, be sharply divided asunder, but the 
aim and focus in the one case will be quite unlike the aim and 
focus in the other. Our educational systems for the last hundred 
years have been primarily concerned with information, instruc- 
tion in reference to objective facts, and with practical results. 
They have been keyed to produce persons who could find the re- 
sources of nature and who could do the things that needed to be 
done in our world. This educational policy has been subtly and 
unconsciously preparing the way for the theory that man’s spe- 
cific “behavior” is the matter of real importance about him. His 
interior life is more or less negligible and may be shelved without 
being seriously missed. The emphasis in education has been 
acutely, even thumpingly, objective and scientific. The labora- 
tories have been busy with the conquest and control of the external 
world. They have cashed in immense results. 


Meantime, the little child in the bird’s nest pan of our educa- 
tional scales is high up in the air and almost overlooked in our 
busy absorption with tangible and practical things. We have 
hardly realized in any proper degree that genuine culture involves 
the training and development of all those aspects and attitudes of 
the inner life which are essential to religion, and we have in 
any case neglected to create any adequate technique for this fun- 
damental type of education. Compare, for instance, the marvel- 
ous laboratory equipment, and the elaborate, and at the same time 
accurate, technique, provided for the study of the atomic struc- 
ture of matter as over against the feeble preparation which any 
institution, of any grade whatever, makes to insure the formation 
and development of moral insight or the training and discipline of 
a rightly fashioned will, or the appreciation of those spiritual 
values of life which are essential to religion. 


Up to a certain point, I am in sympathy with the “Behavior- 
ists.” They have at least insisted that behavior is a very impor- 
tant feature of life and that it is something which can be system- 
atically and scientifically trained. They declare, and to a certain 
extent they prove, that the lives of little children can be re- 
moulded and refashioned by principles and methods, which they 
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have discovered in their laboratories and have demonstrated in 
actual practice. Primitive fears and hampering complexes can 
within limits, be either eliminated, or at least so transformed and 
sublimated that they will become constructive forces rather than 
“defeative” ones. What we usually call “disposition” can be 
profoundly altered and can be taken from the devil’s column of 
liabilities and carried over to the column of assets on the angel’s 
side of the account. I am willing to be included in the behavior- 
ist ranks so far as they can help in this laudable educational ven- 
ture. 


I part from them when we come to an interpretation of the 
deeper, inner nature of the self. I see no way to talk intelli- 
gently about any realities of intrinsic value by which we can 
live, and actually do live, unless we presuppose a spiritual nature 
within us of a wholly different order from physiological brain 
paths, or neural processes, or muscle-jerks, or gland-secretions. 
I take no stand for the old-fashioned concept of an abstract soul- 
entity, operating at the peak of the pineal gland, or in some other 
mysterious region of the brain. I only insist that there is some 
abiding reality essential to us, that dominates, organizes and in- 
tegrates all human experience, that anticipates, sorts and selects 
all our events and happenings and that controls conduct in the 
light of, and for the sake of, ideal ends, and that makes us unique 
and creative beings. 


The inadequacy of medieval theories of the soul has nat- 
urally produced a revolt from the crude conceptions of it, as the 
inadequacy of the Ptolemaic theory of the heavens produced the 
Copernican revolt from it. The only difference is that in the 
latter case scientists took pains to form a new theory of planetary 
revolutions which fits all the facts, whereas in the former case 
we have thrown overboard an antiquated theory of the soul with- 
out taking much pains to reconstruct the inner life of man in the 
light of all the facts of experience. We are consequently floun- 
dering about with inadequate psychological foundations and with 
pitiably slender technique for the culture of the human spirit. 


The educational achievement which we need most at the 
present moment is, I think, a truer comprehension of the immense 
potential spiritual nature of the child. If we assume that his 
behavior is all that matters, or if we are bent solely on preparing 
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him to be an efficient instrument or tool for the work of a material 
civilization, our entire educational method will be very different 
from the one we should propose if we approached our problem 
with a vivid sense that we were engaged in the creative work of 
developing a person with inexhaustible capacities for the appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of beauty, truth, love and goodness, and for 
fellowship with a Great Companion who is the source of these 
inward riches of life. I want to see educators turn to this task 
with the same seriousness of intention that has characterized the 
investigation of the nature of the atom! Then it will be con- 
quered ! 


We already know enough to be sure that there is vast sub- 
soil wealth within the inner deeps below the surface currents of 
the mind. All our thoughts and feelings and decisions spring 
from the submerged life within us and any methods and processes 
that fertilize and enrich this sub-soil of the soul are of great 
importance for spiritual culture. It is a well-tested fact that short 
periods of hush and silent meditation increase the interior depth 
and generate strength and power. I am convinced that we could 


learn much in this direction from the methods of quiet medita- 
tion which form an essential part of the earliest education of 
little children in India. The practice ministers both to physical and 
to spiritual health. 


Religion is born in its elemental stage out of attitudes of 
surprise, wonder, awe, reverence and those unanalyzable intima- 
tions of a Larger Life impinging on our own, which almost all 
children experience. Professor Rudolf Otto, in his unique study 
of religion, points out that what he calls “the consciousness of 
the numinous” is as fundamental and as unique an experience as 
is beauty, or love. It is, he says, a hushed and trembling attitude 
of the soul, often attended with the consciousness of something 
overbrimming and inflooding, which gives a sense of divine pres- 
ence. Everything in early education which cultivates the sense 
of wonder, everything that stimulates and trains imagination, helps 
forward the processes of life that feed these unique traits of the 
soul. 

In the later and more developed stages of education, a young 
student more particularly needs interpretations of great literature 
and interpretations of the universe and of life that will carry him 
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beyond the visible and the tangible and will make unseen realities 
real to him. The cultivation of his appreciation of music and 
art, and of beauty in life and nature, will minister directly to the 
formation of a sense of the reality of spiritual values. The 
moment he asks himself what is the ground of any intrinsic value 
which he had learned to appreciate he is pretty sure to be carried 
back to some underlying and transcending reality. 


Finally his wisely directed attempts to fathom the mysteries 
of life and death, to interpret the august authority of conscience 
and moral obligation, to explain the spiritual grandeur of the 
personality and mission of Christ and to account for the unfolding 
and progressive character of this evolving world, he is bound to 
reach out beyond his tiny, finite self and to make his connections 
with that deeper world within the world we see, with which his 
own spiritual nature is kindred. 
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RELIGION IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TODAY 
II 


Dean Herpert E. Hawkes, Columbia College 


In attempting to analyze the relation of our colleges and uni- 
versities to the subject of religion one might take any one of 
several points of departure. One might try to define the meaning 
of religion natural and revealed, and try to see how it might be 
accommodated in our curriculum and student life. Or one might 
outline the function of the college with the idea of finding how 
religion may aid the college in doing its work. I do not propose 
to start from either of these points, but rather to think first of 
the student and his natural attitude as he passes from school and 
home to the larger life of college and university. 


Far as our colleges may fall short of their ideals it is neverthe- 
less true that when a boy takes up his college work he usually 
enters into a freer intellectual life than he has known before. At 
any rate he thinks that he is going to when he enters college, and 
if he is disappointed it means that either he or the college is at 
fault. If he finds out after a few weeks that he is churning over 
the same old stuff in the same old way he is likely either to settle 
back into an attitude of doing tasks as tasks, or else find greater 
intellectual freedom in spite of the deadening influence of his in- 
structors. But we may assume, I think, that most colleges do 
manage to a greater or less degree to open the windows of the 
mind for their students, and to enlarge their intellectual horizon. 


Before coming to college most of them have lived at home and 
been subject to such religious influence as the home affords—not 
any too much in many cases, I am forced to admit. Or if they have 
not been at home they have been in schools where the religious in- 
fluence is an important function. At any rate they have not been in 
an atmosphere which is charged with the analytic and critical spirit 
which dominates so much of the work done in college, even in the 
first year. As they begin to breathe this critical atmosphere it is 
natural, in fact, it is almost inevitable, that all of their views and 
attitudes should pass under review. They may have been steeped 
in Republican politics, and conservative economics and Methodist 
religion and mid-Victorian manners in their home. Or they may 
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have heard Socialist doctrines and no religion, and may have 
learned a few customs but no manners before coming to college. 
But whatever their previous emotional or political or social back- 
ground may have been, they are pretty certain to find it subject to 
a rather cold-blooded analysis and criticism in the course of their 
college experience. As a consequence it is not strange that during 
the college years the religious structure that they may have occu- 
pied without much thought or fear should be subjected to a 
shaking up that rocks it to the foundations. If a college is true to 
the injunction to prove all things and to hold fast to the best, this 
experience is inevitable. During the proving part of the process 
everything may seem to be broken up and lost. But if the college 
does its work properly it will help its students to arrive finally at 
a result that is best for them. It goes without saying that for the 
most part they will not come out of the same hole that they went 
in. If the world is so made that most of earth’s millions find their 
religious satisfaction through a medium that differs from either 
yours or mine, it is certainly not reasonable to expect that a thou- 
sand boys ‘with minds of their own, with all varieties of tempera- 
ment and emotions, and with every sort of family and racial back- 


ground will all come out looking at religion in the same way. That 
we do not want, and would not get anyway. All that we can ask 
or expect is that they may have the opportunity to come in contact 
with the field of religion in a serious and worthy way, and that as 
honest men they may reach an enlightened decision as to their 
attitude. 


What can our colleges do to give the boy a fair chance to reach 
an enlightened decision as to his attitude toward religion? The 
trouble is that for the most part college instruction emphasizes a 
method which is not adapted to the development of the emotional 
or the aesthetic or the spiritual life. Everything is approached 
through the medium of the factual. Any adequate attention to 
the fine arts, to music, to religion, is so new in college education 
as to be quite unstandardized. To get the real educational essence 
from subects like the arts and music and religion, the factual 
approach is inadequate, although it is the best that most of us 
can do at the present time. But this factual approach to these 
subjects is really nothing more than a channel through which we 
may reach the real values rather than the values themselves. 
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Whether it is consistent with the genius of collegiate work to 
present these subjects in the terms for which they are actually 
significant many will doubt. As far as I am concerned I think 
that we should go just as far as we possibly can, as far as our 
technique will permit, in presenting the arts and music and re- 
ligion in the terms of their actual human significance. If we 
could do this our method would not be confined to the history of 
art, to a study of the lives of musicians, or to comparative religions, 
important as all of these topics may be. But rather we would 
so far as possible let the student realize through his own effort the 
kind of observation that the artist must master, the feel of per- 
forming music even in a feeble way, and the meaning of the 
various types of the religious life to the individual. 


What can we do about it? Either religion is one feature of 
the life of a normal and well-rounded human being, or else it 
isn’t. If we think that it is, then it is an essential part of an 
education. If religion is or may become something vital for each 
individual it ought ideally to be treated for itself and not merely 
as an historical study. There is no danger that the more facts we 
know of science, of history, of economics, the less place there 
is for a study of the infinite. The larger the circle of our knowl- 
edge the more extensive is our contact with the things that we 
do not know, but concerning which we may have intimations and 
toward which we may have aspirations. 


At present, however, there is no doubt that our curricular 
attention to religion must for the most part be by means of factual 
courses. The place of religion in the life of the race and of the 
individual can be, and is, treated just as objectively as any college 
subject. In our present situation anything that savors of worship 
can hardly find place in our curriculum, except that where condi- 
tions are favorable a variety of forms of worship may be ob- 
served and compared. It has been demonstrated that a course 
in religion can be offered to students of all shades of religious 
background without any trace of propaganda or personal bias. 
This approach seems to me the best that we can make just now. 
It may be that as we gain experience and wisdom we can do more, 
but with our students as they are and with our lack of technique 
I doubt if it would be successful, even if I knew how to start. 
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This approach to religion must be left for the individual or col- 
lective management of student groups outside the classroom, with 
such support and encouragement and guidance as can be fur- 
nished. But sooner or later, just as surely as religion is vital 
to the human spirit, so surely will it increasingly receive vital and 
appropriate attention from those colleges who wish to educate 
the whole man. 
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DISCUSSION 


Heapmaster C. H. Bearp, Blair Academy 


Every June, the week following the College Board examina- 
tions, there is a conference held at Blairstown, N. J., known as 
the Blairstown Conference. There are usually about 200 boys 
from 40 to 50 representative schools and 20 to 30 masters, who 
assemble there for a week. It is a training school for young 
boys to become leaders in religious education in schools and col- 
ieges. The number of boys might just as well be 300. 


HEapMASTER C. B. Newton, Pingry School 


I might mention a little incident that happened recently, illus- 
trating the principle that an ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
theory. As a result of the study of Silas Marner in our Fourth 
Form there were a great many questions from the boys as to faith 
and the conflict between science and God. At the request of the 
teacher, I met with this group of boys and the discussion was so 
interesting that the bell rang too soon. We went a little further 
into the subject the next day. Such intangible and spiritual things 
can very seldom be taught by rote, but certainly there are times in 
the teaching of English, history and most other subjects when this 
question of religion comes vitally to the front. 


HEADMASTER GEORGE WALTON, George School 


The formalism of our religious methods seems to be as great 
an obstacle to the religious development of, young people in the. 
secondary schools as the critical and analyticat approack, to the 
facts of life in the colleges. I would suggesi’. that <ove of the 
things we have to learn is to be willing to venture aii our iruth and 
our religious customs into the hands of cur young people. Real 
truth will not suffer either from indifferérice ‘or from their critical 
analysis. Our religious training tends to be too much leading by 
the hand these young people who want to rove around and find 
things for themselves. If we are wise, we will leave truth care- 
lessly around where they will find it. 
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PresipEnT B. I. Bett, St. Stephen’s College 


I don’t believe education consists of letting children experi- 
ment along lines that have proved for the most part through racial 
experience to be socially inutile. What we want to do is to give 
the child a chance to experiment in any kind of education under 
the direction of people who know more about it than he does; 
otherwise, why run a school? And the notion that a child is the 
intellectual equal of a grown person is, I think, one of the most 
vicious ideas in American education. 


Our institutions must of necessity put into the hands of the 
students the objective facts connected with human experience. We 
give them the objective facts of racial experience in matters scien- 
tific, and to a certain degree we are beginning to give them the 
objective facts in regard to the artistic experience of human 
beings. We need to give them the objective facts of the racial 
experience that may be called mystic. There is a tremendous 
amount of material which can and ought to be taught objectively 
so that the student may have some notion of what this thing is 
that you talk about when you speak of religion and the mystical 
life. 

It would seem that if we could confine ourselves, as institu- 
tions, to an objective approach, if we could inspire our faculty 
with the desire to make known their own religious convictions 
and attitudes, and if we could reorganize our work so as to put 
the student and the faculty man in some kind of contact with one 
another, most of this problem would be on its way towards solu- 
tion. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STUDY OF THE RELATIONS 
OF HIGHER AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


I 


Dr. JAMEs N. Rute, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Study of the Relations of Higher and 
Secondary Education had its inception in a series of debates and 
discussions at meetings of the College Presidents Association of 
Pennsylvania during the academic year 1925-26. These debates 
and discussions which, upon invitation of the Association were 
participated in by representatives of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, had to do initially with the validity and value 
of the College Board examinations as to the best method of select- 
ing superior students for admission to the freshman class of Penn- 
sylvania colleges. It was urged that this device for selecting 
young people for higher education would enhance the prestige 
of Pennsylvania colleges, which inferentially at least, had been 
“dehanced” by the generally prevailing method of admission on 
the basis of the school record, properly and duly certified. Other 
problems affecting both schools and colleges, soon came into the 
area of discussion. A few of these collateral problems were: 


1. What constitutes the best preparation to do college work 
well? 


How and how early can “college-minded youth” be dis- 
covered ? 


What is the responsibility of the colleges for effectively 
orienting the product of the secondary schools to college 
work and life, and how can this responsibility be best 
discharged ? 

These and many other questions accumulated as the discus- 
sions waxed and waned. 
However, it soon became perfectly obvious that not only did 


the colleges and secondary schools of Pennsylvania have many 
common problems but a community of interest in arriving at work- 
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ing solutions of these common problems. And probably the most 
important outcome of the whole matter was the realization that 
these problems could not be solved by vocal means. Accordingly 
it was proposed and unanimously agreed that a joint commission 
be created, consisting of three representatives each, from the Col- 
lege Presidents’ Association and the Department of Public In- 
struction, to consider and suggest the best method of initiating and 
prosecuting a continuous, co-operative, factual study of the mutual 
problems of the secondary schools and colleges of Pennsylvania. 
After a careful consideration of the magnitude and possibilities 
of such a study on a state-wide basis, the joint commission decided 
to obtain a hearing before the officers of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, present its tentative plans, 
and ask the Foundation if it would undertake to direct such a 
study. The Foundation immediately expressed a deep interest in 
the proposals of the Commission and after negotiations extending 
over a period of several months, presented counter-proposals in 
accordance with which it would assume the direction of such a 
study. These were accepted. Doctor W. S. Learned undertook 
the direction of the Study for the Foundation and associated with 
himself Doctor Ben Wood, of Columbia College, to direct the 
technical phases of the undertaking. This, in brief outline, is the 
story of the conception and inception of the Pennsylvania Study. 


Some of the basic considerations, which from the viewpoint 
of the joint commission underlie and condition this significant, 
co-operative enterprise, may also be of interest to you. 


In the first place we recognize frankly that in our search for 
working solutions of our problems we are not concerned primarily 
with institutional or departmental machinery and traditions, how- 
ever sacred these may have become in the lapse of the years. The 
orient is not the only part of the world where sacred cows are 
worshipped. In the occident we, too, have sacred cows to which 
we bow down and render worship. We get an idea, perchance an 
excellent one. Immediately we institutionalize it, adopt a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, elect officers, set up a program, hold conventions, 
discuss matters of organization and administration ad libitum 
and in our zeal for the promotion of the new institution soon forget 
the original idea upon which the institution was founded. Our 
loyalty and interest are transferred from the idea to the institu- 
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tion; and for fear of disturbing the institution, we fail frequently 
to introduce the degree of flexibility in its program and organiza- 
tion necessary in a rapidly changing social order. 

So we are convinced that if we are to find adequate solu- 
tions to our mutual problems, we must concern ourselves primarily 
with the individual who is affected by this institutional machinery 
and the educational process of which he is the victim or benefi- 
ciary, as the case may be. ‘In our study of this individual as he 
passes through the various diverse units of our educational sys- 
tem, we hope to find the active principle which will weld these 
diverse units into a completely integrated whole devoid of artifi- 
cial barriers. St. Paul found the ancient Athenians worshipping 
at the altar of the unknown God. We, too, have erected our 
educational altar but it is to the unknown child whom we ignorantly 
teach. That we may know the needs and the nature of the child 
and be able so to adjust the educational process and our institu- 
tional machinery that he may progress to the richest and highest 
levels of achievement of which he is capable, is the dominant aim 
in the mind of the Commission. 

The schools and colleges of Pennsylvania are participating 
in this enterprise with the greatest enthusiasm and unanimity. 
Approximately 90 per cent of all the high school seniors, 50 
per cent of our private secondary schools and 90 per cent of 
our college seniors participated in the initial state-wide testing 
program last May. One of our school superintendents speaks of 
the Study as “the most thrilling educational adventure of which 
he could conceive.” 


Doctor Learned and Doctor Wood will tell you of the broad, 
general lines upon which the Foundation has organized the Study 
and of its development to date. Suffice it to say that the educa- 
tional forces of Pennsylvania are deeply grateful to the Founda- 
tion for its help in this supreme effort to integrate education in 
the Keystone State. 
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II 
Dr. WittiaM S. LearNep, the Carnegie Foundation 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It deserves mention, in connection 
with the words of the last speaker, that this undertaking which 
we have before us today for discussion owes no small part of its 
wisdom, in so far as its original inception displays wisdom, to 
the one who has just preceded me. The statesmanlike expression 
of the fundamental aims in view and the general conception of 
the scope of the undertaking are original with him, and I am 
happy to acknowledge the indebtedness of the active participants 
in this enterprise to Dr. Rule for the far-sighted and exceedingly 
constructive manner in which the whole thing was inaugurated 
and in which the State has co-operated up to the present moment. 

A word of explanation is due to the representatives of the 
institutions that are participating in this undertaking as to why, 
at this stage of an enterprise which has but barely begun, we 
should thus rush before the public with an attempt to present 
results. The only justification of this apparent violation of good 
scientific manners is to be found in the unusual interest that a 
number of your officers and members have expressed in our 
project, and in their desire that such results as were at hand 
might be placed at their disposal. 

I hope that you will understand, therefore, that we have to 
give you is provisional. These charts that we intend to distribute 
are not for publication; they are incomplete and in some particu- 
lars defective. We should be glad if you would regard them as 
illustrations by the way of what has gone on thus far, and if 
you would be so good as to destroy them after you have examined 
them. 

The Pennsylvania Study is directed specifically at the rela- 
tions between secondary and higher institutions in that State. Such 
an inquiry is naturally focused at the point where the transfer 
between these two types of institutions takes place. It is there 
that the chief difficulties in the educational process as a whole 
arise, or at least it is there where they are first perceived. The 
smooth transition from the first of these periods to the second 
has furnished the chief subject for discussion in gatherings like 
this for many years. 
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I believe that a careful examination of our whole situation 
in the matter of transfer from secondary school to college and 
university, may well justify the suspicion that beneath the sur- 
face lies not merely the difficulty of adjustment between formal 
demands on the one hand and fulfillments on the other, but rather 
a deeper trouble that is deserving of a much more thoroughgoing 
consideration than has hitherto been given it. It will certainly 
bear examination whether the educational processes in both secon- 
dary school and in college are not so disguised, so obscured, even 
so misrepresented by the nomenclature in which we have them 
embedded and by the terms that we use in measuring them that 
they cease to constitute what they profess to be. The very fact 
that we can claim that a year’s study in Latin, let us say, when 
presented as a unit by a keen mind, who knows and lives and 
loves his Latin, is the equivalent of a year’s offering on the part 
of an individual who by virtue of a lenient requirement of class 
attendance, a low passing grade, and the extreme favor of an 
indulgent teacher, succeeds in placing that credit on the books in 
a supreme effort to possess later the privilege of joining a fra- 
ternity or indulging in college or university athletics, is sufficient 


indictment. Many of us, I am sure, feel its underlying absurdity 
to a far greater degree than we allow ourselves to report. 


This audience is clearly as representative an educational 
audience as could be assembled here in the East, yet had we 
the means of brushing away at a stroke our ideas of credits, 
units, points, semester hours, and so forth, that we use in dealing 
with achievement in high school and college, we would surely feel 
our bewilderment and helplessness in the face of the resulting 
chaos to be complete. This very bewilderment would be a sig- 
nificant measure of the distance that we are at the present moment 
from the truth in this matter. Those of us who learn and watch 
others learn know well that our time-serving scheme of measuring 
educational achievement is naive and fallacious. An educational 
aim kept in educational terms must in some way be reinstated be- 
fore our procedure can be fully respected. 

This Study has therefore determined to break away from 
existing formulas and to abandon any further tinkering with the 
college demands, as now stated, or with secondary school offerings 
as at present conceived. It is seeking a basis of judging values 
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that is more consonant with what we know to be the individual 
differences in ambition, in capacity, in the will to work, and in 
the many other qualities of the students with whom we deal. 


At present the high school is more or less suspect of the col- 
lege, because the college realizes from its own experience in dealing 
out diplomas that the secondary school knows very little about 
the certificate which it bestows. All manner of effort is made, 
therefore, to secure a better selection by various devices, such, 
for example, as accepting the upper third of the class, admitting 
after certain examinations, and so forth. On the other hand, 
the secondary school, observing the college and seeing students 
without perceptible intellectual interest or ambition being admitted 
and going through successfully to the college diploma, is, it 
seems to me, abundantly justified in asking, “Should we take the 
trouble to be meticulous in the enforcement of substantial achieve- 
ment on the part of the candidates that we send up, when the 
range of approved performance in these institutions is so appall- 
ingly wide?” 

All of this is by way of explaining the original impulse which 
started this project on its way, and it furnishes the clue for the 
procedure that has been adopted. I wish very briefly to explain 
our program to you in outline, and I shall then give way to Dr. 
Wood, who will present a series of charts showing some things 
that have happened in one section of it. 


In planning our procedure we have sought so far as possible 
to remove the artificial partitions between the secondary school 
end the college and to treat the whole educational undertaking 
as a single process, hoping thereby to see more clearly what hap- 
pens to the individual student who submits himself to both of its 
phases. Educational studies, as you know, have hitherto dealt 
largely with one particular branch or pocket of our educational 
system, and have not given much consideration to the sequence of 
results ensuing from the successive impact on the victim of elemen- 
tary school, junior high school, senior high school, junior college, 
senior college and university. Our problem is rather to examine 
the vertical unity and consistency of an aspiring process than to 
deal with its cross sections. We have therefore undertaken to 
trace the educational process cumulatively from two points of 
departure, namely the seventh and the twelfth grades, and retro- 
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spectively from a third point at the close of the college career 
itself. 


These three sub-projects may be briefly described in order: 
In the first we are taking large groups of seventh graders who 
are under competent administrative direction where sympathetic 
co-operation from teachers is available, and are arranging to follow 
them from year to year throughout their entire secondary school 
experience. To do that effectively, a simple card record has 
been devised that will carry the results of the observations on 
those individuals year by year as they accumulate. We hope, 
throughout that six-year period, to secure more and more objective 
data, as we develop the means for making them increasingly trust- 
worthy. The whole range of achievement tests, intelligence tests, 
and so forth, will be used to the utmost, with the idea of giving 
the tests themselves careful scrutiny and study as to their effec- 
tiveness. In addition to this, the idea is to bring to these pro- 
gressive records of secondary pupils many essential facts in their 
lives that have not appeared hitherto on school reports, but that 
do actually help to determine their educational performance. One 
of the outcomes of which we have hopes will take the form of 
an elimination study through the secondary school. We propose 
to analyze the losses from point to point through that six-year 
period, with a view to giving an intelligible explanation of why 
pupils drop out, what the quality is of the pupils who drop out, 
and what may be the essential significance to the school of 
their failure to continue. Incidentally we may experiment with 
various types of institution and curriculum, but that is a later 
and an undetermined matter. 


The second project of which I spoke began with the seniors 
in secondary schools. Taking the entire secondary output of the 
State for June, 1928, as a basis, we undertook last May to get 
as clear an indication as we could of their abilities by giving them 
a series of tests. Dr. Rule has said that 90 per cent of the high 
schools and about half of the private secondary schools of the 
State co-operated, and we have the results in standard test scores 
in from five to seven different fields for that entire group of 
students. Students leaving the secondary school immediately dis- 
tributed themselves among various occupations, and a large por- 
tion of them appear in higher institutions. We are hoping to 
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follow those who enter Pennsylvania colleges in precisely the 
way in which I described our project for the secondary school. 
The colleges throughout the State have loyally undertaken a very 
laborious, and, in some cases, a rather expensive scheme of pro- 
viding each of these students when he appears with a cumula- 
tive record form on which will be recorded his intellectual per- 
formance year by year, traced or graphed in a fashion which 
makes evident at once what quality of work he has done, and 
the chracteristics of the mark he has received, whether it be the 
subjective rating of the professor, or whether he has been rated 
on a standard test comparable with similar scores elsewhere. 
Below there is a space for additions on the part of advisors, regis- 
trars, deans and others who know the individual—additions that 
will throw light upon his success or failure in the institution 
and give us a much more satisfactory account of the losses from 
the beginning of the collegiate period to the end than we have had 
before. Those who remain to the end will be studied as a separate 
group for the special characteristics of their entire careers. 


It is on this portion of the Study that the collegiate institu- 
tions of the State are now engaged. It will thus be seen that 
the collegiate and secondary aspects of the Study are mutually 
complementary. 


When the Study was inaugurated, about a year ago, it 
seemed to us that the rather distant prospect before us might be 
illuminated if we could have likewise a retrospective survey from 
the end of the college period covering the experience and per- 
formance of the students who last June were leaving the institu- 
tion, having completed their eight-year intellectual apprenticeship. 
Consequently forms were prepared from official data at each 
institution to show the work done in each subject through the 
entire high’ school and college period, both as to number of hours 
and quality of work, for each individual who was expecting to 
graduate. This was a very laborious task; it was done with re- 
markable fidelity on the part of these institutions, and as a result 
we possess a mass of data that is unequaled. On the back of the 
form were introduced a number of searching questions put to the 
graduate himself, under cover of anonymity, and calculated to 
bring out his own attitudes as a result of the process through 
which he had come. 
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In addition to what we have on the back of this curriculum 
display, there was added at the right a column headed Achieve- 
ment Test, and that brings us to a rather unique feature of the 
undertaking. It was thought that having analyzed the work 
of the student, and having his grade symbols before us for the 
whole eight-year period, it would be of extraordinary value if 
we could secure some index of the knowledge that had been 
acquired throughout that period, of the extent to which it had 
crystallized around certain foci of interest or occupation, and, in 
general, of its apparent effectiveness for the uses of the student 
as he left the institution. Consequently a test was devised covering 
the entire college curriculum with the exception of certain special- 
ized professional fields that would be of concern only to small 
groups. There were some 3400 elements in the test, the plan 
being to provide for each subject, like mathematics, physics, litera- 
ture or history, a sort of graded ladder of questions in sufficient 
number to enable the student to register the areas wherein he had 
clear and definite ideas. I have before me a small booklet which 
we placed in the hands of the student some days in advance. It 
contains brief instructions, a general outline of the test, a few 
samples of the questions that were given, and some exhortations 
at the end by way of general encouragement. 

(Copies of the booklet were distributed.) 


What is said as to the nature of the test will, I think, interest 
you. 

“1. The questions, instead of requiring written answers, 
will be of a sort to test memory, judgment and reasoning ability 
through simple recognition as illustrated in the sample questions 
below. By this method, a large amount of ground can be covered 
in a short time. 


“2. Instead of dealing solely with subjects that you may 
have studied in college, the test aims to present, in a balanced 
fashion, the main fields of organized knowledge, and to let you 
‘register’ as far as you can wherever you are informed. Techni- 
cal branches of professional subjects—medicine, law, engineering, 
education, etc.—will not be represented except as found in the 
arts and sciences on which they rest. If you are studying solely 
or chiefly these branches, however, you should not on that account 
consider the test inappropriate; the scores made by professional 
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students will be considered in the light of that fact. The scope 
and character of a student’s general education are most important 
features of professional training. 


“3. In each field the questions will range from very easy 
ones that many high school students could answer, to very difficult 
ones that your college teachers could probably not answer unless 
they were expert in that particular subject. Indeed, a considerable 
number of college teachers in Pennsylvania propose to take the 
test.” As a matter of fact, 200 members of faculties did take 
the test in full, and we have a very interesting return from that 
group. 

“4. Owing to the wide range and the graded character of 
the questions, you should be able to answer correctly many of the 
easier items in subjects that you have never taken in school or 
college. What you have read in books, periodicals, or news- 
papers; what you have observed in travel; what you have learned 
from your family or others; what you have derived from your 
own habits of thinking—all this will help you here. Many ques- 
tions will be asked that do not ordinarily arise in connection with 
school or college subjects but which well-educated persons can 
usually answer.” 


There then follows an outline, giving the main headings, 
and the subject headings of material that is included with it. 
The total scope, that is, the number of separate items required 
to be dealt with by the student in the entire test, was 3483, given 
in twelve hours and distributed among four sessions, on two 
successive days. It was given practically in the order in which 
you find it stated here. 


On the whole, this examination, although necessarily experi- 
mental, was, I believe, a valid undertaking. Errors developed to 
an extent of not more than one or two per cent of the questions, 
and we were gratified to discover later that these were not more 
numerous than in some of the standard tests that have long been 
in use and are still operating with a proportion of 2 per cent, at 
least, of recognizable errors, in ‘their content. 

The morale of the students in the various institutions, so far 
as we have been able to judge, was admirable. In some cases, 
the test was made obligatory, and the student, if he received a 
certain rating in the test, was relieved of further examinations 
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in some of his studies. In only one case was it made wholly 
voluntary, and there over 80 per cent of the student body volun- 
teered. So far as we can learn the morale of the students in 
taking the examination was all that could be desired. We have, 
therefore, in considering the returns, every confidence that the 
conditions under which the test was conducted were such as to 
ensure its fair and thorough trial. 


Emphasis has been laid on the fact that the higher institu- 
tions in the State of Pennsylvania co-operated with remarkable 
unanimity in this undertaking. At the same time, it was, of 
course, practically impossible to expect that participation would 
be or could be universal. In fairness to those institutions that 
have participated, as well as to those that have not participated, 
I should like to read the list of institutions that are represented 
in the charts that you have just seen. Owing to various internal 
difficulties and situations over which the institutions themselves 
had no control, it was practically impossible for certain ones to 
participate in this study. 

The names will be read alphabetically: 


Albright College, Allegheny College, Bucknell University, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Cedar Crest College, College 
Misericordia, Dickinson College, Drexel Institute, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Elizabethtown College, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Geneva College, Gettysburg College, Grove City College, 
Haverford College, Juniata College, Lafayette College, Lebanon 
Valley College, Lehigh University, Lincoln University, Marywood 
College, Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Muhlenberg 
College, Pennsylvania College for Women, Pennsylvania State 
College, Rosemont College, Schuylkill College, Seton Hill College, 
St. Francis College, St. Joseph College, St. Thomas College, 
St. Vincent College, Temple University, Thiel College, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, Ursinus College, 
Villa Maria (now Immaculata) College, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Waynesburg College, Westminster College, Wilson 
College, Bloomsburg State Teachers’ College, East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers’ College, Edinboro State Teachers’ College, Mans- 
field State Teachers’ College, Shippensburg State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock State Teachers’ College, West Chester State 
Teachers’ College. 
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Ill 


Proressor Ben D. Woop, Columbia College 

Before I put the chart here on the “educational ladder,” I 
would like to say one or two words that do not specifically apply 
to these charts. 

First, the reasons why I think the Pennsylvania Study is one 
of the most interesting and promising things that I have ever been 
associated with. The first reason is that it is not one of those 
surveys that are characterized by snapshot methods, that is, it was 
definitely planned from the beginning to cover a considerable 
period of time, and thus give us a picture of the educational system 
in motion, as well as a snapshot photograph of it at a particular 
moment. And the second reason why I am supremely interested 
in it, and in other ventures of the same sort, is because it is pri- 
marily concerned with the student, which is rather unusual in 
educational surveys and enterprises. We have had many surveys 
and many educational studies that tell us about the ages of pro- 
fessors, the age of appointment, their salary schedules, the budget, 
the endowment, the numbers of buildings and classrooms, and 
numbers of students attending for so many years. But there is 
a curious and almost incredible absence of information concern- 
ing the individuals for whom this whole hurly-burly educational 
system, presumably, exists. 

These charts are presented, as Dr. Learned indicated, merely 
to discharge the obligation of the Study to those who have so 
generously and unstintingly co-operated, to tell them what progress 
is being made, and also to suggest to you what these charts have 
already suggested to us. They represent the results of an exam- 
ination which is like most college examinations, a post mortem 
examination. The college seniors who took the test have already 
gone from the college. We gave them these tests just on the 
eve of their graduation, or of leaving otherwise, so that we cannot 
use these tests to benefit those particular students. We trust 
that their sacrifice, however, will prove of value in our dealings 
with their successors in the colleges. 

It seems to me that the primary duty of the educator is to 
learn something about the students, and to learn something about 
them in time to be of some constructive use in the further educa- 
tion of the individual. We have heard a great deal in recent 
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years about college personnel work, and perhaps to a greater 
extent, about high school personnel work. It has long been my 
belief that most college personnel work, if it is done adequately 
and efficiently, should be done long before the student gets to 
college. I have heard a college dean say at commencement, point- 
ing at a given student out in the graduating class, “I know enough 
about that student now to help him in his college education. I 
didn’t know it when he came to college, and now it is too late 
to help him. He is going from the college.” In a sense, that 
is true of nearly all students in colleges and in high schools. 


The charts that I shall describe in a moment indicate or 
measure the sum total of maladjustments throughout the whole 
educational ladder. These maladjustments are due in part to the 
finely minced curriculum we now offer to our students. The 
variety of “courses” is so great, they consist of such small morsels 
of learning, and the “credit” attitude is so dominant throughout 
the whole educational ladder, that even good students often get 
only an “adding machine” education, which is often worse than 
none. They get a “chopped up” curriculum, of which the parts 
are only rarely organized in any effective sequence. 


I will pause to tell the story of a student who recently came 
to me and told me that he had been flunked out of college. He 
was rather bitter about it, and in describing his adventure he 
said that he had flunked two courses. I forget what they were; 
probably mathematics and physics. And I said, “Well, why are 
you so bitter about it? You admit you failed these courses.” And 
he said, “Yes, but I don’t think it was entirely my fault. To begin 
with, I was gotten into the college by high-pressure salesmanship, 
and the announcements promised that they would make me an 
educated man, give me personality and command over language 
and all the other miraculous things that are promised in the 
‘course’ announcements. After I had been officially admitted to 
college, I told the people that took autocratic charge of me that 
I had been out of school for two or three years, and that I had 
never really learned mathematics and physics in high school, any- 
way; but they very impatiently reminded me that I had credits 
in those subjects, and seemed to resent rather than to credit my 
honest and well-founded modesty. I begged them to make sure 
that I was getting something that would hitch on to what I 
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had been doing,”—in other words, to put it in our technical lan- 
guage, that they place the student where he really belonged, where 
he could pick up the threads of his education and go on, instead 
of requiring him either to repeat or to leap a great gap. And 
he said, “They paid no attention to me at all. They looked in a 
little catalogue and found that a student that had been regularly 
admitted should take such and such courses, and that is what 
they gave me. And I worked hard (and there was no one that 
questioned that; the reports indicated he had worked hard) and I 
flunked these two courses and they shot me out without any cere- 
mony.” He said, “If I had died they would have made more 
fuss over me than they did about getting rid of me.” 


Now that illustrates, very meagerly, the lack of continuity 
and it seems to me it is not too much to say here among ourselves 
that it illustrates a misunderstanding on the part of educators of 
the essential nature of the educational process. We have no 
effective means for finding out these things about our students. 
No adequate provision for that purpose is made in the type of 
organization that normally characterizes our institutions of sec- 
ondary and higher training. 


I remember, in this connection, talking with a registrar I met 
on some of my recent travels. I started talking about education 
with him, but he was tired and didn’t want to talk business. Pres- 
ently, with obvious irritation, he demanded, “Why are you talking 
education with me?” I said, “Well, you are a college man, and 
have a job in a college; I thought you might like to talk about it.” 
He said, “Well, I am not an educator; I have no interest in edu- 
cation; I am a registrar.” Then, taking advantage of my aston- 
ishment, he continued, “I am not classed with you teachers; I am 
ranked with the presidents and deans. I am an administrative 
officer, and my particular job is bookkeeping of credits that I 
don’t know anything about. I don’t know what they mean, and 
apparently nobody else knows what they mean.” Looking around 
apprehensively, as though to ward off eavesdroppers, he added 
in a whisper, “I am paid $5500 a year to boss ‘a gang of clerks 
keeping books on credits which I personally believe do not have 
any educational significance whatever.” That man had a sense 
of humor as well as that divine ability to discriminate the truth 
accurately. 
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Now to come hastily to our charts, I should like to summarize 
what I consider to be the most important indications of the Penn- 
sylvania Study. First, that those who are responsible for educa- 
tion today know practically nothing about the students for whose 
education they are responsible, and that the manifold maladjust- 
ments of the schools and colleges are largely due to our presuming 
to teach strangers; second, that the present organization of educa- 
tion is simply not adequate for giving us that minimum informa- 
tion about students which seems to be prerequisite to constructive 
educational guidance; and third, that a reorganization is feasible 
and imperative whereby this information can be collected and 
secured and stated in accurate and comparable terms, and made 
available at every point on the educational ladder when and where 
it is needed. 

The American Council on Education Central Committee on 
Personnel Procedure, under the chairmanship of Dean Hawkes, 
has had four sub-committees working for some time on four dif- 
ferent divisions of the educational personnel problem. One of 
those Committees has prepared a tentative cumulative educational 
record folder, just as a suggestion to the high schools and colleges. 
That Committee has published a brief description of the record 
folder itself and a brief statement of the philosophy back of it. 
I have, I think, fifty copies of that little booklet here, and if 
any of you here have not yet seen it, you are welcome to a copy 
of it. Additional copies can be secured by writing to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. That record folder is the one which 
we, in the Pennsylvania Study, are attempting to introduce into 
the colleges and secondary schools for experimental use, as Dr. 
Learned has indicated. I have taken the time to repeat that point 
because I think it is far more important than the charts which 
I shall now undertake to discuss with you. 


(Dr. Wood, in displaying his charts, made interesting and stim- 
ulating comments which, however, would bear less significance if 
reprinted here without the accompanying charts.) 
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BUSINESS SESSION 


Report of the Treasurer from 
November 26, 1927, to November 26, 1928 


Debit 


Balance in Commission on Secondary Schools $1,566.13 
Balance in Association Funds 2,047.59 





Total balance from year 1926-27 $3,613.72 $3,613.72 
Dues from four institutions for 1926-27 30.00 
Dues from 391 institutions for 1927-28 (plus 1 @ 7.00) 2,939.50 
Dues from 51 institutions for 1928-29 
Dues from one institution for 1929-30 
Commission on Secondary Schools from Carnegie 

Corporation 
Visitation of Schools, Commission on Secondary 

Schools 
Refund __- 
New Jersey Teachers’ Association Honorarium 
Miscellaneous receipts, Sale of Proceedings, etc. ______ J 
Interest on deposits 125.86 

















Total November 26, 1928 $12,164.80 


Annual Meeting 

Expenses of Members to— 
American Council on Education 
College Entrance Examination Board ____ 
Commission on Higher Institutions 
Executive Committee Meetings 
National Committee on Research 
National Conference for Uniform Entrance 

Requirements in English 








Commission on Secondary Schools 
Salaries ____ 
Clerical Services _ 
Notary Fees anti 
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Stamps 50.00 
Office Supplies 10.63 
Dues to American Council on Education, 2 years, 

1927-28, 1928-29 200.00 
Proceedings -. 1,034.42 
Printing 144.25 

















$8,511.53 
Balance in Commission on Secondary Schools 550.27 
Balance in Association Funds 3,103.00 





$3,653.27 
Balance on hand November 26, 1928 3,653.27 





Total ~-$12,164.80 


On deposit with the Girard Trust Company, as per statement 
submitted November 26, 1928, $4,272.81. 


Ten institutions are in arrears for 1927-28. 





Two institutions are in arrears for 1926-27. 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which are 
summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, and 
find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands being 
$3,653.27. 

Joun L. Haney, 
SAMUEL E. Ossourn, 
Auditors. 
November 28, 1928. 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Annual Meeting 


At its first meeting of the year, the Executive Committee con- 
sidered invitations from Hood College and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as a formal recommendation from the History 
Teachers’ Association that last year’s experiment of meeting at 
the seashore be repeated. In view of the unusually large attend- 
ance in 1927, the Committee decided to return to Atlantic City 
this fall. All of the affiliated associations except the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States accepted the invitation to meet 
with us. This Association regretfully declined because of having 
met in this city only a few weeks ago. 


Membership 


In order to widen the sphere of influence of the Association 
and to increase its financial resources, the Secretary was in- 
structed to seek additions to our membership, particularly from 
the schools that had been accredited by the Commission on Sec- 


ondary Schools. In this drive for membership the Secretary has 
been assisted by the other officers of the Association and members 
of the Commission, and has had the co-operation of representa- 
tives of the State Departments of Education in emphasizing the 
importance of the vital work that the Association is doing. 

The result has been the addition of 144 new member insti- 
tutions as follows: 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Albany, N. Y.; Academy of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J.; Ambler High School, 
Ambler, Pa.; Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Atlantic Highlands High School, Atlantic Highlands, N. J.; Ber- 
gen School for Girls, Jersey City, N. J.; Bloomfield High School, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Boonton High School, Boonton, N. J.; Brookville High 
School, Brookville, Pa.; Bradford Senior High School, Bradford, 
Pa.; Beaver High School, Beaver, Pa.; Brown School of Tutor- 
ing, New York City; Bryant High School, Long Island City, N. 
Y.; Calvert Hall High School, Baltimore, Md.; Carteret High 
School, Carteret, N. J.; Central High School, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Central High School, Scranton, Pa. ; Central Evening High School, 
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Philadelphia, Pa.; Charlotte High School, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Cliffside Park High School, Grantwood, N. J.; Clifton High 
School, Clifton, N. J.; Convent of the Sacred Heart, Eden Hall, 
Torresdale, Pa.; Cook Academy, Montour Falls, N. Y.; Curtis 
High School, New Brighton, L. I., N. Y.; DeVeaux School, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Devitt School, Washington, D. C.; Dick- 
inson High School, Jersey City, N. J.; Dormont High School, 
Dormont, Pa.; Frederick-Douglass High School, Baltimore, Md.; 
Dover High School, Dover, N. J.; Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Dwight School, New York City; East Side Commer- 
cial and Manual Training High School, Newark, N. J.; East 
Washington High School, Washington, Pa.; Ellis School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, N. J.; Essex 
Preparatory School, Irvington, N. J.; Far Rockaway High School, 
Far Rockaway, L. I., N. Y.; Miss Fine’s School, Princeton, N. J.; 
First Slovak Catholic Girls’ High School, Danville, Pa.; Flushing 
High School, Flushing, L. I., N. Y.; Fordham Preparatory School, 
New York City; Franklin Day School, Baltimore, Md.; Frederick 
High School, Frederick, Md.; Freehold High School, Freehold, 
N. J.; Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., N. Y.; Geneva 
High School, Geneva, N. Y.; Girls’ Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Great Neck High School, Great Neck, L. L., 
N. Y.; Alexander Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Harrison High School, Harrison, N. J.; Haverford Twp. High 
School, Upper Darby, Pa.; Hazleton High School, Hazleton, Pa.; 
Hightstown High School, Hightstown, N. J.; Honesdale Catholic 
High School, Honesdale, Pa.; Houghton Wesleyan Methodist 
Seminary, Houghton, N. Y.; Hudson High School, Hudson, N. 
Y.; Irvington High School, Irvington, N. J.; Thomas Jefferson 
High School, New York City; Julia Richman High School, Man- 
hattan, N. Y.; Kearny High School, Kearny, N. J.; Kew-Forest 
School, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y.; Kimberley School, Montclair, 
N. J.; Misses Kirk’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Franklin K. Lane 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Langley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Lansdowne High School, Lansdowne, Pa.; Lebanon Senior 
High School, Lebanon, Pa.; Leonia High School, Leonia, N. J.; 
Lincoln High School, Midland, Pa.; Linden High School, Linden, 
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N. J.; Lititz High School, Lititz, Pa.; Lower Merion High School, 
Ardmore, Pa.; James Madison High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Manhasset High School, Manhasset, N. Y.; Marietta High School, 
Marietta, Pa.; John Marshall High School, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y.; McKinley Manual Train- 
ing High School, Washington, D. C.; Memorial High School, 
Millville, N. J.; Monroe High School, Rochester, N. Y.; James 
Monroe High School, New York City; Mount Joy High School, 
Mount Joy, Pa.; Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C.; 
Munhall High School, Munhall, Pa.; National Cathedral School, 
Washington, D. C.; Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y.; New- 
ark High School, Newark, Del.; New Castle High School, New 
Castle, Pa.; New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; New Rochelle Preparatory School, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Newton High School, Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y.; New Utrecht High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; North Plainfield High School, North 
Plainfield, N. J.; Norwich High School, Norwich, N. Y.; Nutley 
High School, Nutley, N. J.; Ocean City High School, Ocean City, 
N. J.; Oneonta High School, Oneonta, N. Y.; Our Lady of Mercy 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Park School of Buffalo, Snyder, N. Y.; 
Pelham Memorial High School, Pelham, N.Y.; Perth Amboy High 
School, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Pittston High School, Pittston, Pa.; 
Red Bank High School, Red Bank, N. J.; Ridgewood High School, 
Ridgewood, N. J.; Rochester Shop School, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Roland Park Country School, Baltimore, Md.; Roselle Park High 
School, Roselle Park, N. J.; Roxborough High School, Phila., Pa. ; 
Rutherford High School, Rutherford, N. J.; Rye Country Day 
School, Rye, N. Y.; St. John Kanty College (High School Dept.), 
Erie, Pa.; St. Joseph’s College High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
St. Walburga’s Academic School, New York City; Junior-Senior 
High School, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Senior High School, Long 
Branch, N. J.; Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa.; Senior High 
School, Trenton, N. J.; Sherrill High School, Sherrill, N. Y.; 
Silver Bay School, Lake George, N. Y.; South River High School, 
South River, N. J.; Springfield Twp. High School, Erdenheim, 
Pa.; Steelton High School, Steelton, Pa.; Stroudsburg High 
School, Stroudsburg, Pa.; Swissvale High School, Swissvale, Pa. ; 
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Tarentum High School, Tarentum, Pa.; Tenafly High School, 
Tenafly, N. J.; Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Walton High School, New York City; Warren 
High School, Warren, Pa.; Washington Business High School, 
Washington, D. C.; Washington Preparatory School, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Wellsville High School, Wellsville, N. Y.; Walden 
School, New York City; West High School, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Westfield High School, Westfield, N. J.; West Philadelphia Cath- 
olic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wilbur Watts High 
School, Burlington, N. J.; Wilson Borough Junior-Senior High 
School, Easton, Pa. ; Woodstown-Pilesgrove High School, Woods- 
town, N. J.; Woodward School for Boys, Washington, D. C.; 
Wyomissing High School, Wyomissing, Pa.; Xavier High School, 
New York City. 


The total membership is now 517 schools and colleges, which 
becomes significant when one reflects that ten years ago the Asso- 
ciation had in its membership only 211 institutions. 


At the request of educational authorities in the Canal Zone, 
which is outside all the regional associations, the schools in that 
territory were invited to join us and to apply to our Commission 
for accrediting. 


As applications for membership have been coming in from 
types of educational institutions not previously affiliated with us, 
the Executive Committee found it desirable to make an interpre- 
tation of the term “college” as used in the Constitution under the 
provision from membership and adopted the following resolution 
for its guidance: 


“Resolved: That the Executive Committee is of the 
opinion that, in view of the purposes for which the Asso- 
ciation exists, the term ‘college’ should be understood to 
refer to an institution of higher learning offering a stan- 
dard course in the Arts and Sciences; and that profes- 
sional schools such as law, medicine, dentistry and theol- 
ogy, and schools of business be considered to be outside 
the province of the Association.” 
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Commission on Secondary Schools 


At its first meeting of the year, the Committee approved the 
budget submitted by Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools, for the year ending November 30, 
1928, in the amount of $5,875, which was within the amount re- 
maining from the grant given by the Carnegie Foundation. This 
generous subsidy which made possible the establishing of the ac- 
credited list is practically exhausted and it now becomes necessary 
for the valuable work of the Commission to be placed and con- 
tinued on a permanent basis. The present income of the Associa- 
tion is not sufficient to cover the expenses of both Commissions, 
in addition to financing the meetings o the Executive Committee, 
the arrangements for the annual conventions, and the expenses of 
the Secretary’s Office and the publishing and distribution of the 
Proceedings. 

After giving the situation careful thought, the Executive Com- 
mittee offers for the consideration of the Association the following 
recommendations : 


“Resolved, That on and after December 1, 1928, all 
schools and colleges be required to pay a fee of fifteen 
dollars when placed on the accredited list, and that, if it is 
necessary to have a visitor’s report, the institution shall 
be required to pay a visitor’s fee of twenty dollars and 
traveling expenses.” 


The Executive Committee also recommends to next year’s 
officers that during the year each institution on the accredited lists 
be communicated with, informing them that the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Association will be insufficient to provide for the 
Commissions after December 1, 1929, and that in order to provide 
for the effective continuance of the work of the Commissions, it 
is proposed that each accredited institution not on the member- 
ship list be asked to pay an annual fee of five dollars to provide 
for the running expenses of the Commission. 


Miscellaneous Business 
The President of the Association and Dr. E. D. Grizzell were 
appointed representatives of this Association at a conference of 
the regional accrediting associations, held at Boston on the 28th 
of February. 
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The Committee also decided to continue the appropriation of 
former years to the National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education and to co-operate as far as possible with the other 
regional associations in carrying out the study of secondary edu- 
cation proposed for 1930. 


College Entrance Examination Board 


The following were selected as representatives on the College 
Entrance Examination Board for the year 1928-29: 


Principal EL1zaBETH JOHNSON, Baldwin School. 
Headmaster Istay F. McCormick, Albany Academy. 
Headmaster MatHer Apssott, Lawrenceville School. 
Principal WayLanp E. Stearns, Barringer High School. 
Headmaster ARTHUR F. WarrEN, Collegiate School. 


GrorceE Wm. McCLetranp, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Commission has added to the approved list the following 
institutions. In each case as in the past the Commission is recom- 
mending only the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences: Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C.; College of St. Rose, Albany, 
N. Y.; D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Villa Maria College, Immaculata, 
Pa., and Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

The Commission had before it a number of applications for 
inclusion in the approved list of junior colleges. Some of these 
were distinctly promising. However, the Commission felt that 
there were so many problems of a general character which re- 
quired further careful study that it deemed it advisable to take 
no action at this time. There are several new junior colleges 
within the territory of the Association which have not yet been 
in existence long enough to make it possible to check the efficiency 
of their work by the later work of their graduates. The fact 
that a number of the junior colleges are proprietary in character 
raises another serious difficulty. Accordingly the Commission is 
reserving the whole question for further study. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ApaM Leroy Jones, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
NOVEMBER 30, 1928 


General Organization and Work of the Commission 


The membership of the Commission during the past year has 
been : 

Dr. Arthur Fiske Warren, Dr. George William McClelland, 
Dr. John H. Denbigh, Dr. Radcliffe Heermance, Dr. Lambert 
L. Jackson, Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Dr. David E. Weglein, Mr. 
Thurston J. Davies, Dr. Richard M. Gummere, Dr. William 
A. Wetzel, Dr. Arthur J. Jones. 


Dr. Arthur J. Jones, Department of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, is Acting Chairman. This is due to the absence 
in Europe of Dr. Grizzell, Chairman of the Commission. 

The plan of work so well organized last year has been con- 
tinued. A central office is maintained with an efficient full-time 
secretary, Miss Helen McLaughlin. All applications are sent 
to the Central Office. The regular blank is then sent to each 
school. When this blank, together with various exhibits, is re- 
ceived, the material is thoroughly examined and analyzed. Viola- 
tions of standards are noted and the essential data are collected. 
Whenever necessary, additional data are requested from the 
school and in doubtful cases, special visitors are sent. 

At the meetings of the state committees the original reports 


from the schools, together with the analyses made by the secre- 
tary and the reports of visitors are carefully considered, and 
recommendations made to the Commission. The committees also 
discuss matters of general policy and make recommendations to 
the Commission of changes in the general policy that would be 
likely to increase the effectiveness of the work. 

The work of these state committees is unusually well done; 
each school is considered, without prejudice, from all angles and 
with all data available. The Commission considers the reports 
of the various state committees and, on the basis of these reports, 
together with such supplementary evidence as may be available, 
makes the final selection of schools. A very important part of 
the work of the Commission is that of adjusting and removing, as 
far as possible, inconsistencies between the recommendations made 
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by different state committees. During the past year the Com- 
mission has held two meetings, one on April 28, 1928, and 
the other November 20, 1928. 

The results of the work during the past year have been very 
satisfactory. Many difficult problems are just now emerging, 
problems that, on account of the newness of the work, have not 
hitherto been urgent but that must be solved in order that the 
work of accrediting may be efficiently done. There has been 
apparent a progressive clarification of the accrediting problem 
in this district and an increasing realization of its importance. 


General Attitude and Policy of the Commission 


The general attitude and policy of the Commission, as well 
as of all state committees, has been that of service to colleges 
and secondary schools. There has been no thought of accrediting 
as a mechanical process. It is recognized that colleges must have 
clear evidence not only that a school is equipped to do efficient 
work but that it actually has turned out a satisfactory product and, 
further, that this must be evidenced by the success in college of 
its graduates. On the other hand it is clearly recognized that all 
schools, private as well as public, have important functions to 
perform for the young people enrolled, other than that of mere 
preparation for college. This is especially true of the public sec- 
ondary schools, where only a small proportion of the students 
enrolled are preparing for college. The increasing value to schools 
of being included in the accredited list sometimes creates a very 
difficult problem. It should be clearly understood that schools 
not on the list may be doing just as efficient work as those on the 
list. They may, in fact, be serving their community better. It is 
only because they do not prepare well, or at all, for college that 
they are not included. Approval by the Commission means merely 
approval for accrediting to college. 


The Commission takes careful cognizance also of problems of 
state departments of education and attempts in every way to 
assist them in their efforts to improve the secondary schools 
under their jurisdiction. 


In arriving at a judgment regarding schools, types of schools 
are considered and one school is compared with another in order 
to avoid inconsistencies and inequalities. In general, the Commis- 
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sion attempts to consider secondary schools as secondary schools 
and not as public secondary schools, private secondary schools, 
or as special types of schools. 


Approval is based fundamentally upon Standard 2, the effi- 
ciency of the school. Other standards serve merely as norms, 
describing the conditions which, in general, are found essential 
to secure efficiency. The efficiency of a school is judged by all 
available evidence. Among the most important considered by 
the Commission are: 


1. Membership on a list approved by a state department of 
education. 

2. Membership in good standing on the accredited list of 
several standard colleges and universities. 


Record of the school in Regents’ examinations. 

Record of the school in standardized tests. 

Record of the school in the College Board Examinations. 
Evidence of success of graduates in college. 

Report of visitors for the Commission. 


Since the Commission is primarily concerned with college 
entrance, much greater weight is placed upon the last three. It 
recognizes that a school that violates some of the standards may 
still be efficient and that some schools that conform to all other 
standards may not measure up to this standard. However, any 
school, public or private, that violates any standard must, in all 
cases, present positive evidence to prove its efficiency; the burden 
of proof rests on the school. The Commission feels that the stan- 
dards set are fair and reasonable, and that schools should, as 
rapidly as possible, conform to them. 


It is very necessary that a frequent check-up of each school 
on the List be made. This is necessary for the following reasons: 


1. To provide for continued efficiency of the school. 


2. To make sure that schools whose standard is now barely 
satisfactory shall improve. 


To secure general and progressive increase in standards. 


To provide colleges with a list of accredited schools that 
is always fresh and reliable. 
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In order to provide for this, the Commission has decided 
to require all schools to make an abbreviated report at least every 
other year and that schools whose standards are low be required 
to fill out such supplementary reports as may be necessary every 
year. All new schools must, of course, fill out the complete 
report. 

The List of Accredited Secondary Schools will be published 
as of January Ist. 


In recognition of the growing value to schools of inclusion 
on the List, the Commission has decided to furnish tangible evi- 
dence, in the form of certificates of acceptance on the List of 
Accredited Secondary Schools. This is to be furnished to schools 
desiring it on the payment of a specified fee. 


Co-operation With the Commission on Higher Institutions 


Many problems have arisen that are common both to the 
Commission on Secondary Schools and to the Commission on 
Higher Institutions. Some of these have been considered by the 
Joint Committee appointed last year. One of the most pressing 
is that in connection with the reports of schools to colleges regard- 
ing the students applying for admission, and that of the colleges 
to schools regarding the achievement of the graduates of the 
school in college. The recommendations of this joint committee 
are as follows: 


1. Higher Institutions receiving graduates from secondary 
schools on the Accredited List of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland shall be requested to submit a report in 
duplicate (one to the secondary school and a copy to 
the Commission on Secondary Schools) including the 
following : 

(1) The absolute marks of each student in each subject for 
the first term of the Freshman year (and the second 
term if possible). 

(2) The quartile or quintile standing of the student in all 
work of the first term (and the second term if possi- 
ble). For statistical reasons, it is recommended that 
the quintile be adopted if the quartile is not already 
being used. 
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2. A standard blank will not be recommended at the present 
time. 


3. Secondary schools shall be requested, when submitting rec- 
ords of students applying for admission to college, to 
calculate the class rank (quartile or quintile) of such 
students on the record of the two terms of the junior 
year and the first term of the senior year. For sta- 
tistical reasons, the quintile is recommended. 


4. The records of students, submitted by higher institutions to 
the Commission on Secondary Schools, shall be filed 
and preserved as a continuous record of the work of 
students from the secondary schools. This informa- 
tion shall be available to higher institutions desiring 
to check up the standing of secondary schools holding 
membership on the Accredited List of this Association. 


The chief burden of carrying out these provisions has rested 
upon the Commission on Secondary Schools. We have corre- 
sponded with colleges and schools in an effort to secure complete 
acceptance of the plan. Some colleges have been somewhat reluc- 
tant to send the records requested to schools because of the great 
amount of work involved. Practically all have agreed, however, 
to give it a fair trial for a year or more to see of what value it 
really is. This attitude of co-operation is very encouraging. The 
records sent to schools should be very helpful and the continuous 
records on file in the office of the Commission will provide an 
extremely valuable mass of material that may be used to great 
advantage in the problems confronting the two Commissions. 
Certainly if the plan does not prove to be valuable it should be 
discarded. 

The other recommendations regarding the computation of 
the quintile ranking has not met with the same degree of accept- 
ance on the part of the secondary schools. There are all sorts 
of methods of computing the quintile ranking of students now 
in use and some schools seriously object to such ranking based 
only on the junior and the first half of the senior year. 


While recognizing certain difficulties in the administration of 
the plan recommended, the Commission decided that the plan 
should be carried out as formulated and that each school be re- 
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quested to compute the ranking on the basis of the junior year 
and the first half of the senior year. This is absolutely necessary 
in order to give the plan a fair trial. The Commission further 
decided that, for the present, the ranking be based upon the total 
number in the class, not merely upon those preparing for or 
intending to go to college. This decision was made because of 
the great variety of methods now in use. 


Problems of the Commission 


There are many problems confronting the Commission that 
will require careful analysis and prolonged study. Among the 
most important are the following: 

1. The size of school to be accredited. 

It is realized that very efficient work may be done in a 
school of even ten or fifteen students but it is seriously ques- 
tioned whether such a school can have sufficient variety of ac- 
tivity to develop a real school atmosphere and also whether it can 
ensure a reasonable degree of continuity of work from year to 
year. When, then, is the minimum size that is essential? The 
Commission attempts to solve the problem by establishing a mini- 
mum number of teachers as a standard. 


2. The type of school. 


There are many different types of school within the territory. 
Some of these are distinctly college preparatory with little else 
in the curriculum and some are at the opposite extreme and are 
largely vocational with very little college preparatory work. These 
are often within the same city. To approve one and not approve 
the other, at once makes a distinction in the public mind that is 
unfair. After careful consideration the Commission feels that 
its function is not to assume or to usurp the function of city or 
state in determining whether a school is or is not adequately per- 
forming the function for which it was organized. The function 
of the Commission is merely to pass upon the organization and 
work of the school as presented to it. If a school presents evi- 
dence that it actually does prepare satisfactorily for college, the 
Commission will accept it regardless of the name of the school 
or its general classification. 

3. Large Public High Schools. 


High schools of from two thousand to five thousand present 
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problems that are difficult to solve. These have to do mostly with 
teaching load, size of classes, and with general crowded conditions. 
4. Private Schools. 


Many private schools have a short school year, much below 
the standard prescribed. What would be the absolute minimum 
for the number of days a school shall be in session? Closely 
related to this is the unit value of a subject. The standard uni- 
versally agreed upon by colleges throughout the country is that 
a unit for college entrance shall be the equivalent of 120 sixty- 
minute hours of prepared work. Many private schools have only 
105 to 110 sixty-minute hours. Some have less than 100, and 
yet their students are regularly accepted in colleges and make a 
creditable record. What shall be the minimum standard for a 
unit? 


5. Library and laboratory standards. 


The standards regarding library and laboratory facilities are 
vague and indefinite. Many schools have written asking for help 
in providing facilities to meet these standards. We are now at work 
upon the construction of some standards for libraries and labora- 
tories. These must, of course, be flexible and yet definite enough 


to be really helpful. Two graduate students have taken these as 
research problems. We are hopeful of results that will be helpful 
if not entirely adequate. 


Research Activities 

In addition to the research work already mentioned in con- 
nection with library and laboratory stanlards, we are organizing 
and stimulating other lines of research. Most of our records are 
still with the Carnegie Foundation who are making an analysis of 
the blanks sent in by the schools. This should be ready in the near 
future. 

The chief problem of the Commission just now is a financial 
one. It must be clear to all that the effectiveness of such a Com- 
mission depends in large measure upon the continuance of the 
machinery already set up. The List of Accredited Secondary 
Schools must include all schools that prepare adequately for col- 
lege and it must be kept up to date at all times. To do this the. 
present machinery is necessary. This will necessitate an annual. 
budget of not less than $5000. We can no longer depend upon 
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outside subsidies. Some way must be devised to provide for this 
amount. The Executive Committee will present to you later such 
a plan. We hope you will consider it very carefully, for the future 
of this work depends upon the acceptance of such a plan. 


Results 


The general results of the work of the Commission have 
been very satisfactory. Schools and colleges have shown a very 
co-operative and helpful spirit throughout. Schools show a very 
evident desire to be on the list and colleges are becoming more 
and more willing to accept the list as basic, that is, they are 
considering that schools on this list are worthy of recognition 
for the certificate privilege. This approval is, as we have already 
said, only temporary; its final acceptance depends entirely upon 
the care with which the list is made up and upon the constant 
checking and revision that is made from year to year. 


Report on Schools Considered Up to November 30, 1928 


November 19, 1927 April 28, 1928 November 20, 1928 Total 
Considered Accred’d Considered Accred’d Considered Accred’d Accr. 


172 98 289 161 78 39-298 
Private ____ 179 89 161 65 61 19 173 





Total ___ 351 187 450 226 139 58 471 


Recommendations 


At the meeting of the Commission held November 20, 1928, 
it became evident that a modification and clarification of some 
of the Standards should be made. Accordingly the following rec- 
ommendations were made: 


STANDARD 1. In place of the last sentence, “Small classes, 
the distribution of the secondary school course over a period of 
more than four years, or excellence of results as measured under 
Standard 2 shall compensate for a school year shorter than thirty- 
six weeks,” substitute, “Exceptions to this Standard will be al- 
lowed only under the conditions cited in Standard 2.” 

STanpDARD 2. Add the following, “Exceptions to other Stan- 
dards, especially Standard 1, length of school year and unit value, 
and Standard 5, teaching load, will be made only when the school 
submits positive evidence that its work is efficient and satisfac- 
tory.” 
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STANDARD 3. In place of the last sentence, “Not less than 
the equivalent of the full teaching time of three teachers may be 
given to academic subjects,” substitute the following, ““No school, 
hereafter, will be placed on the List of Accredited Secondary 
Schools until positive evidence is presented that for at least three 
years immediately preceding the application, a staff equivalent to 
four full-time teachers has been maintained.” 


Conclusion 

In concluding this report, I wish, as acting chairman, to 
express to you my appreciation of the unfailing courtesy and 
co-operation of the schools and colleges in the territory of -the 
Association. I wish further to voice my conviction of the great 
service already rendered by the Commission and to urge upon the 
members of the Association the fullest and heartiest support, 
morally and financially, that it is in your power to give. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ArtTHurR J. Jones, Acting Chairman. 


(After some discussion the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion were unanimously adopted. ) 
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SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


General Topic: “How Can We Promote Genuine Scholarship 
in College Preparation” 


I. THE CASE FOR THE COLLEGE BOARD 
EXAMINATIONS 


Headmaster WiLtson Farranp, Newark Academy 


I feel, this morning, distinctly aggrieved at the action of the 
Executive Committee. They have put me down to open this dis- 
cussion, and have given as the title for my address, “The Case 
for the College Board Examinations.” That implies that there 
is a case against the College Board Examinations, and they have 
not given me the case to attack. They leave me to set up a man 
of straw and demolish him. 

Of course, the College Board is “in”— it is in the saddle, it 
is in the intrenchments; and apparently it is expected to sally out 
from its intrenchments, to scare out from the bushes the attackers, 
and demolish them. It is a questionable procedure to set up a 
man of straw and demolish him, and therefore what I am going 
to try to do is not to make an address but simply to outline the 
main heads of the speech that I would make if we had a genuine 
attack on the College Board, and if I had thirty minutes in which 
to do it instead of the ten that have been allotted to me. 


As I understand it, there are three main objections to the 
work of the College Board. The first is to the fact that the 
Board, as I have stated, is in the saddle. The dozen colleges in 
this country which require examinations for entrance are all using 
the College Board Examinations, and there is a natural desire on 
the part of many to attack the man that is in the saddle. 

There are two definite objections to the College Board itself. 
The first comes from those who believe that an examination is 
the wrong method of determining the fitness of candidates for 
admission to college, and that no examination can adequately 
determine this. We had a suggestion of that in the side remarks 
made yesterday by Dr. Ben Wood, when he cast several slurs on 
the work of the College Board. 

The third objection to the College Board is from those who 
insist that it is setting up wrong standards, standards which lead 
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to cramming, and which emphasize things that are not vital and 
that are not important. 


Now I am going to meet these objections by three positive 
statements, trying not so much to attempt to meet the arguments 
as simply to put the case for the Board. The first point that I 
make is this, that one of the strongest arguments in favor of the 
College Board Examinations is that the Board is in the saddle, 
that those examinations are functioning. What I mean is this— 
that the Board is not a creation, not something imposed from 
above. It arose from the needs of colleges and schools, and has 
grown to the place that it now occupies because it has filled a 
genuine need. 


Last night, in that splendid speech of President Lewis, he 
pointed out how the colleges of this country had developed in re- 
sponse to the needs of the time, and had adapted themselves to 
the changing times. The College Board arose because there was 
the need of just that thing. The colleges felt that they needed 
entrance examinations; they realized the troubles that came from 
the complex set of examinations that we had, and from the vary- 
ing standards, and the Board was formed to meet that situation. 
The fact that it has grown, and that one college after another 
has come to take it as its instrument for determining the fitness 
of students for entrance, and that the number of candidates has 
increased steadily until now there are more than 20,000 every 
year taking its examinations, is one of the strongest arguments 
in favor of its work. 


The second objection was that an examination is not the 
best method of determining the fitness of candidates for entrance. 
I am not going to discuss that, because that is a big question 
itself, whether an examination, a school certificate, or a scholastic 
aptitude test, is the best method. It is an entirely separate ques- 
tion, and our topic this morning is the College Board as a means 
of improving the scholarship of our schools, and therefore of 
our colleges. 

Now we come to the third point, which I think is the really 
vital one this morning, that the College Board is setting up wrong 
standards, standards which place the emphasis on cramming, and 
on memory, at the expense of reasoning, and that require students 
to do work that is really detrimental to scholarship. It seems to 
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me that the argument divides itself into two heads. There are 
those who insist that the setting up of any set of examinations is 
an undue hampering of the freedom and independence of the 
teacher, that instead of his being free to carry out his own ideas, 
his own feelings, his own methods, he is compelled to conform 
to another standard in order that his pupils may get into college. 
There is another class made up of those who feel that the Board 
is setting up standards which insist on a knowledge of minute 
facts, upon what they call memory, and cramming, and is there- 
fore detrimental to scholarship. 


Now I am ready to meet those contentions squarely. I feel 
that there is absolute need of something that will check undue 
freedom and license on the part of schools and teachers. Free- 
dom to experiment, freedom to try new methods, is one of the 
things that is essential to progress. But if we have unbridled 
freedom, we are going to run into serious difficulties, for we have 
in our schools several classes that need distinct restraint. We 
have, among our schools, some that are absolutely without decent 
standards. In the graphic chart that we had presented to us yes- 
terday of the work of the colleges of Pennsylvania, I couldn’t help 
wishing that we knew something about which those colleges were 
that were down at the bottom of the list. But I venture to say 
that if a similar chart were prepared for the work of the schools 
here in the Middle States, we would find an even greater dis- 
crepancy than you find between the records of those colleges. 
There are schools that are preparing for college or trying to 
prepare for college at the present time, that are advertising openly 
that they do four years of high school work in two years, and 
there are schools that are taking four years to do it, and are 
turning out results that are simply pitiful. I don’t believe there is 
a headmaster of a preparatory school who hasn’t had the experi- 
ence of taking in boys from certain schools and finding that 
their work was practically without foundation, and was simply 
rotten. That is one of the facts that we have to face. 


Then we have the men and women who are imbued with 
progressive ideas. Now don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
attacking progressive education. I believe in it very thoroughly. 
I think that the progressive movement is one of the finest things 
that we have had. A good many of us schoolmasters are inclined 
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to be over-conservative ; we do a thing because it has always been 
done, and we are sure that because it has always been done it 
must be right. It is a good thing to have in our midst people 
who object to the old standards, who set up new ideals, and are 
working out new methods. If we are wise, what we are doing 
is not accepting their ideas before they are proved, but watching 
them and taking from them all the good that we can find. The 
point that I am trying to make is this, that these progressive ideas 
should not be accepted as standards until their results have been 
proved. If we are going to have real progress, we must have 
freedom to experiment and freedom to try new things, but there 
is no reason, because a man or a group of men believe that some- 
thing is wrong and that they have a better idea, why we should 
overturn and discard the old standards and accept the new before 
the results have been proved. There is need of a check right 
there, such as the Board examinations supply. 


And then there is the third check that is needed by every 
one of us. My father used to say, very frequently, “Man is 
by nature a lazy animal, and we are all just about as lazy as we 
dare to be.” We all know that. We know that we wouldn’t be 
working as we are unless we had some sort of stimulus to keep 
us at it, something to keep us up. And when we are teaching 
and handling our classes, if we are perfectly free, and if it is 
simply said, “Now, teach this the way you think best, and it 
will be all right, and the colleges will accept it”—-we are going to 
find ourselves doing one of two things, according to our tempera- 
ment. We are either going to find ourselves going off on experi- 
ments some of which are wild, or else we are going to find our- 
selves settling down and saying, “Well, it is an awful job to stir 
these fellows up and to get them to do anything. We'll just 
adapt the work to their capacities and interests and make it rather 
easy and pleasant, and all that.” That is one reason why I think 
that it is both advantageous and desirable that there shall be 
an external standard by which to judge our results. 


Now comes the question of the standards of the College 
Board. Are they unreasonable? Do they lay emphasis on the 
wrong things? Do they force the schools to put in work along 
unprofitable lines and to lay stress on wrong things? That is, is 
the standard set by the College Board a reasonable one? To that, 
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who object to the old standards, who set up new ideals, and are 
working out new methods. If we are wise, what we are doing 
is not accepting their ideas before they are proved, but watching 
them and taking from them all the good that we can find. The 
point that I am trying to make is this, that these progressive ideas 
should not be accepted as standards until their results have been 
proved. If we are going to have real progress, we must have 
freedom to experiment and freedom to try new things, but there 
is no reason, because a man or a group of men believe that some- 
thing is wrong and that they have a better idea, why we should 
overturn and discard the old standards and accept the new before 
the results have been proved. There is need of a check right 
there, such as the Board examinations supply. 


And then there is the third check that is needed by every 
one of us. My father used to say, very frequently, “Man is 
by nature a lazy animal, and we are all just about as lazy as we 
dare to be.” We all know that. We know that we wouldn’t be 
working as we are unless we had some sort of stimulus to keep 
us at it, something to keep us up. And when we are teaching 
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simply said, “Now, teach this the way you think best, and it 
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ments some of which are wild, or else we are going to find our- 
selves settling down and saying, “Well, it is an awful job to stir 
these fellows up and to get them to do anything. We'll just 
adapt the work to their capacities and interests and make it rather 
easy and pleasant, and all that.” That is one reason why I think 
that it is both advantageous and desirable that there shall be 
an external standard by which to judge our results. 

Now comes the question of the standards of the College 
Board. Are they unreasonable? Do they lay emphasis on the 
wrong things? Do they force the schools to put in work along 
unprofitable lines and to lay stress on wrong things? That is, is 
the standard set by the College Board a reasonable one? To that, 
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my reply is that the College Entrance Board has no standard. 
Now don’t misunderstand me in that. I mean that absolutely. The 
College Entrance Examination Board, as a board, has no standard 
whatever. Its standard is the co-opertive judgment of the teachers 
of a particular subject. The College Board is, to my mind, the 
greatest instance of educational co-operation that this country, 
-and I believe that this world, has ever known. To begin with, 
the Board is an assemblage of representatives of schools and col- 
leges of different types, all meeting together. That Board has 
never set up a standard in any subject, and has never attempted 
to set up a standard. When a requirement is to be framed the 
Board either goes to an authoritative, co-operative body, such, 
for example, as the National Conference on Uniform Require- 
ments in English, or to the Modern Language Association, or 
the American Historical Association, and asks it to do the work 
in its own way, or it forms a Commission, made up of represen- 
tative school and college teachers, representing as far as possible 
different types of thought, different geographical localities, dif- 
ferent types of institutions. It says to that Commission, “Frame 
a requirement that will meet the case.” That co-operative body 
frames a requirement. That is submitted to the Board, and the 
Board submits it to the educational world. It usually prints the 
recommendation of the Commission and sends it out to the col- 
leges and schools of the country and asks for criticisms and sug- 
gestions. If, when those criticisms and suggestions come in, they 
seem important, the thing is very apt to go back to the Commis- 
sion, with instructions to report on it. And when a conclusion has 
finally been reached, which, mind you, is not the work of the 
Board, but is the work of a group of school and college teachers 
of the particular subject, that requirement then becomes the re- 
quirement of the Board. 


When it comes to setting the examination tests, five teachers, 
three of them college teachers, two of them school teachers, in 
that subject, prepare an examination paper. It is not the work of 
one man. The Committee changes from year to year, usually 
some of them remaining so as to have continuity, but with new 
ones added each year so that there shall be new blood, and differ- 
ent points of view. When they have completed the paper, a com- 
mittee of revision meets with the Chief Examiner. That com- 
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mittee of revision is made up mainly of school teachers, whose 
object is to go over the paper with a fine tooth comb and to 
pick out any questions that seem unfair or that are wrong, and 
that committee has absolute power of revision, and of alteration. 


Now, up to that point, you will notice there has been no 
standard set up by the Board; it has been entirely the co-operative 
judgment of teachers. 


When it comes to the question of rating, the Board gathers 
together as representative a group of men and women, college 
and school teachers, as it can get. It says, “Here is the require- 
ment; here is the examination paper; here are the books written 
by the candidates. Take those, read them and rate them. The 
only rule we lay down for you is this” (and this is the only rule 
that has ever been laid down by the Board for its readers) —“You 
are to do full justice to the candidates. If, in your judgment, 
you find that the examiners in setting the papers have made a 
mistake, have put in unreasonable questions, have made the papers 
too hard or too easy, you are to mark, not on the actual paper as 
it stands, but you are to mark on your judgment of whether 
those candidates show enough knowledge to indicate that they are 
prepared to go on with college work.” 

Now, you will notice that throughout the whole process there 
has been no arbitrary standard set up—it has been the co-opera- 
tive action of the best available minds in school and college 
work, taken together. 

Now I do not approve, personally, of all the standards that 
have been set up. To be perfectly frank, I think that in such a 
subject as Physics, there is too much emphasis laid on certain 
aspects of the work, and I would like to change it. I have been 
a member of the College Board since its foundation. I know all 
the routine, and I know how to get at everything. But the only 
way in which I can work to produce a change in that emphasis 
is to change the opinion of the group of Physics teachers in 
school and college throughout the country who think differently 
from me. There is no man in the Board, there is no group in 
the Board, that can set up or alter any standard. 

The point that I am trying to make is this, that while there 
are some of us who know a great deal, and whose opinions are 
better than those of any group, and who know that we could set 
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up standards that would be perfect, what the Board has done 
is not to take our opinion, but simply to take the co-operative 
judgment of the best teachers that it can get hold of. 

Now I submit that with all the mistakes that may be made— 
for these agents of the Board are only human and may make 
mistakes in judgment—they are the mistakes of the educational 
world, not of an individual. I believe that it is a safer thing to 
have a standard set up for us by the co-operative judgment of 
the best minds in the teaching world, than it is for any man or 
any group of individuals to set up an arbitrary standard. 

I think that you can see the point that I am trying to make. 
The case for the College Board is summed up in these three things. 
In the first place, it has made its own way. It has grown to 
its present position not by any fiat from above. It has grown 
to this position because it has proved to meet the need of the 
times, and the colleges and schools have turned to it because 
they have found that it is the instrument best adapted to their 
needs. 


It is a great aid to scholarship in our schools in that it 
checks undue freedom on the part of the teacher. We had a 
most interesting speech here last year by John Erskine on free- 
dom and discipline, and I think that he showed clearly that while 
freedom is necessary, the freedom that is without restriction and 
not based on discipline is a dangerous thing. The Board exam- 
inations are a check on undue freedom, and set up a higher stan- 
dard and a better standard than could be set up by any individual 
or any group. For these reasons, in my judgment, the College 
Entrance Examination Board is today one of the strongest fac- 
tors, if not the very strongest factor, in improving scholarship 
in preparation for college. 
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II. SELECTION FROM THE UPPER FRACTION 
OF THE CLASS 


Mr. HENry PENNYPACKER, Chairman of Committee on 
Admission, Harvard University 


(Statement read by the President of the Association) 


For the last five years, we have admitted without examina- 
tion candidates whose school records have qualified them for 
approval under the New Plan if such candidates have stood in 
the highest seventh of the boys of their graduating classes and 
have been strongly recommended by their schools for this exemp- 
tion. In the first year of the experiment, this new policy was 
extended to all schools, both public and private, wherever located ; 
but, since our quota for the Freshman Class: was limited to one 
thousand and since the primary purpose of the new scheme was 
to attract boys from schools that did not ordinarily send boys to 
Harvard and also from schools located at points remote from 
Cambridge, our Committee voted to restrict the application of the 
“Top Seventh Rule” to high schools located in the smaller cities, 
to rural schools and to schools of any sort west of the Mississippi 
and south of the Potomac. We have declined to accept candi- 
dates by that system from the great cities of the eastern seaboard, 
from preparatory schools in the East and Middle West, and 
from the larger cities located east of the Mississippi River. 

There is no doubt at all that in their college work boys of the 
“top seventh” class have far outstripped the class as a whole. 
In order to verify this statement, I shall quote briefly from a 
study made by Dr. Donald Snedden on the work of the Freshman 
year of the Class of 1930. In reading this report, please under- 
stand that the “top seventh men” are admitted under what is 
called the “Honor System.” 

“First, let us consider the success of the men admitted under 
each of the three plans of admission—Honor, Old and New. The 
following table is taken from a report in the office of Dean 
Hanford: 
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TABLE I Freshman Year: Class of 1930 
Honor Old New 
% No. % No. % 
Total Number 345 151 
On Dean’s List 9 36.4 52 150 28 18.5 
Unsatisfactory Record 21 78 96 278 $§37 245 
Connection Severed __ 9 3.3 48 13.9 16 10.3 

“These figures show that the men admitted under the three 
plans varied greatly in their capacity to do the work of the Fresh- 
man year. Inspection of the table indicates that, in general, 
places on the Dean’s List were obtained most largely by Honor 
Plan men, next by New Plan men, and lastly by Old Plan men. 
From the opposite standpoint, we find the same thing: unsatis- 
factory records and severance of connection were obtained least by 
Honor Plan men, next by New Plan men, and most largely by 
Old Plan men. On both counts, therefore, we find the men 
admitted under the three plans taking the same rank order. 
Suggested reasons for this will be brought forward later. 

“As an additional datum, we have the average grade made 
by these men during their Freshman year. These grades were 
computed by letting A=10, B=—=8, C=6, D=4, and E=2 for 
full course. Half-courses, of course, took half the above weights, 
and the total was divided by the number of courses taken during 
the year. This gives us the average grade per course, and is a 
good index of the individual’s scholastic achievement. The above 
numerical equivalents have been found to be more accurately 
representative of the marking system at Harvard College than 
any other simple system. Their derivation will not be here entered 
into. The results follow: 

TABLE 2 Honor Old New 
Average Grade 7.095 6.191 6.247 
257 314 144 

“This confirms the data previously reported. The average 
grade of the Honor Plan men is .904 of a whole grade above 
the average of the Old Plan men and is .848 of a whole grade 
above the average of the New Plan men.” 

(The address of Dean Heermance, at his request, has been 
omitted from the Proceedings, as extended absence from his 
office made it impossible to prepare his remarks for publication.) 
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III 
Headmaster C. C. TrtttncHast, Horace Mann School 


I am taking the time of both Dr. Sullivan and myself, accord- 
ing to the privilege extended to me by your President. And, 
following out the privilege, I am going to change a little bit the 
topic which has been assigned to me, in order that what I say 
may, perhaps, conform the more closely to the general topic, 
“How Can We Promote Genuine Scholarship in College Prepara- 
tion,” because, as you will see, if you look at the topic actually 
assigned me, Doctor Sullivan and I were supposed to be speaking 
to the point of, “What Can Be Done to Facilitate Admission for 
the Really Gifted Student.” I am interested in that as a problem, 
but at this instant I am more interested in continuing the discus- 
sion of how we can promote genuine scholarship in college prep- 
aration with the really gifted student. I will then try to center 
what I shall say around that point, talking in terms of the gifted 
student and the scholarship which we would like to have him 
obtain in our preparatory schools, and carry with him to the 
college of his choice. 

May I throw myself upon your indulgence at this instant by 
telling you the situation in which it happens that I am working. 
The Horace Mann School for boys is, as many of you know, one 
of the three schools of Teachers’ College of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Now Teachers’ College has many things which may be 
said about it, many of them good, some of them perhaps critical. 
One thing that we must say about it is that it is composed of strong 
individual personalities in its faculty, and as one gets to know 
the members of this faculty, he is impressed by this, that pro- 
fessionally speaking, no two of them seem always to agree. Now 
that is, without doubt, as it should be, because our minds are 
stimulated by disagreement and by discussion. But when we 
come to the Horace Mann School for Boys, we find this diffi- 
culty. I won’t say that it is a model school, because I am re- 
minded that “model” means “a small imitation of a real thing.” 
Although originally called a model school, it is a demonstration 
school in which we are supposed in a practical institution, with 
honest-to-goodness boys, to put into actual operation the theories 
on which Teachers’ College faculty members can’t agree. The 
added difficulty comes in this fact of which I speak with so much 
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diffidence, but I can speak with some freedom because I am one 
of those parents—the fact that to carry out—the impossible, I 
almost said—these theories that are difficult to adjust to each 
other, we have many of the children of these same men as our 
field of operation. In addition to that, we are a college prepara- 
tory school, not a preparatory school for a certain college, but a 
college preparatory school. 


For the last nine years, since I have been connected with 
the school, we have sent year by year more than 90 per cent of 
our boys to college. So that we are a preparatory school. We 
are a College Examination Board School. As it happens, I won’t 
weary you with statistics—but as it happens, our school sends 
the greatest number of boys, has over a period of time, sent the 
greatest number of students to the College Board Examinations 
of any school in Greater New York, and with one exception, 
Albany Academy, the greatest number of any school in New York 
State. 


We are, then, connected with a professional school, trying 
to work out theories, or trying to work them out as best we may. 
We are operating with children, many of whom are professors’ 
children, and therefore—whatever they are. We are sending boys 
to college, we are trying to get them ready for real success in 
college, and we are having them take the College Board Exam- 
inations. 


At our school last bear, through the courtesy of my associate 
principal, Mr. John Van Sant, who is here somewhere, or should 
be, if he hasn’t skipped out, we had a meeting of men interested 
in education, at which time we discussed the question, “Is it pos- 
sible at the same time to be a progressive school and prepare for 
college admission?” Now our difficulty at that time—Professor 
Jones was present and will remember the discussion, I am sure; 
some of the others in the room were present—our difficulty at 
that time was to agree as to what is a progressive school. We 
didn’t get any farther than that question, and we couldn’t agree 
exactly on that. There was a difficulty, I think, that we confused 
a progressive school in our mind with a widely experimental 
school, and I agree with Dr. Farrand that while there is need 
of experimental schools, and we all ought to be progressive to 
the degree that we are trying new things, I certainly agree with 
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him that we should experiment with our feet on the ground more 
than is sometimes apparently the case. We agreed, though, on 
one thing, that a progressive school in these days is one in which 
the child is the major concern, and in which practice and theory 
and plan and motive are all subordinated to the interests of the 
individual child, with all that that has as an implication. 


With that as a basis of my own opinion, and with that very 
intimate statement of my professional situation, I approach the 
problem of discussing with you the preparation of the really 
gifted child or the increasing of scholarship for the really gifted 
child. 

There is a common error, I think, among some of my friends, 
that the Horace Mann School for Boys has only gifted children. 
May I refute this statement as a parent. (And there are great 
advantages as well as some disadvantages in being at the same 
time an administrator and a parent—you are always meeting 
your own son in all kinds of circumstances.) It was reported to 
me on the basis of a psychological test, such as we have had ref- 
erence to this morning—perhaps my child said that rabbits do or 
do not, whichever it is, hibernate in winter—it was reported to 
me that my wife and I, because we share the responsibility, had a 
subnormal child in this boy. Let me go one step further. I felt 
badly enough about that, but not so badly when I found that one 
of the other leading—well, I won’t say that, but one of the lead- 
ing professors in Teachers’ College, occupying an exceedingly 
prominent position, had had the same report sent to him in that 
connection. As I say, this is entirely beside the point, but it was 
my pleasure some three years ago, in a summer session of Teach- 
ers’ College, to be conducting a class in intelligence testing, and 
as a part of the course, we gave ourselves an intelligence test, the 
Otis Self-Administering Test. I won’t go into the technicalities 
of it except to say that one arrives at his I. Q. by using a chrono- 
logical age as a divisor, and the highest we go in that chronological 
age for the purpose of this is 18. Some use 16, some 17, but 
we were using 18. After we had done this, and scored the test, 
one man came to me, and with almost tears rolling down his face, 
said, “Up to this time I thought I was intelligent, but now I 
find I am an absolute moron.” What he had done was in figuring 
out his Intelligence Quotient he divided by 50, which was his 
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age. Of course, the whole difficulty with an intelligence test is 
we aren’t very intelligent sometimes in using either it or its find- 
ings. But that is also beside the point. What I did stop to say was 
I think we administrators should be rather careful about being too 
free in passing out the results of these intelligence tests, because 
whatever they are supposed to do, there is one thing of which I 
am sure—they are supposed to improve the situation for the child, 
and not make it harder; and I think that it is an exceeding mis- 
fortune when we pigeon-hole a child, or, worse than that, put 
him in an inescapable prison because of the fact that by as careful 
a device as it may be, and I frankly say in my opinion intelligence 
testing is still in an experimental stage, we put him in a place 
from which he can’t escape, because his intelligence quotient is 
85, and he is doomed to failure for that reason. I am not saying 
it is not of value in determining admission to college, because I 
am sure it does have a very great value, as Dean Heermance 
pointed out, but I think we speak too freely about some people 
that have certain intelligence quotients because we think that is all 
that is necessary in this world. Anyway, I was informed my 
child was subnormal. And if that is so, there are other subnor- 
mal children in the Horace Mann School for Boys, too. We 
have brought together as a matter of college policy, and as a matter 
of our own working out of the system, what we try to make a 
cross-section of New York City boyhood, of all kinds, social 
background, economic background, the intelligence that they pos- 
sess, and so on. The only thing on which parents seem to agree 
is that because of the tradition of the school, they think that it is 
possible for boys to get ready for college in that school. Now 
we are interested because we do have, in this cross-section, a 
skewed curve. By that I mean we have, I am honest in saying, 
more boys above the norm than below it. We are interested all 
the time in finding what we can do to increase the scholarship of 
these boys who have greater abilities; because as I see it, it has 
been the contribution of the American public schools and the 
American private, or, as Mr. Hackett would have me say, inde- 
pendent schools, that we have taken care of the boys and girls 
who have had difficulties. We Americans are altruistic, sympa- 
thetic; we work our heads off and give our hearts up to help 
children who are in difficulty. We have done excellent work 
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with the lowest quarter, keeping them in school and handling 
them individually. We have done very fair work with the middle 
50 per cent of our boys and girls. But I think we have not 
done remarkably excellent work with the highest quarter of our 
group, and it is with that highest quarter I am now interested. 

We have, as a nation, secondary schools and colleges and 
universities alike, been accused of having no real love for scholar- 
ship. It has been said of us that the European schools, both 
secondary and of higher rank, outrun us tremendously in the 
matter of their love for and achievement of real scholarship. It 
has been said that America is not a nation of real scholarship, 
that even in the colleges there is no love for it, that they are merely 
mechanical institutions in which we are following more or less 
our outworn traditions. I don’t make that as my own statement, 
I simply say it is made as an accusation against us. 


Now I find this, in our dealings with these superior boys in 
our schools, and what I say about boys is likely true about girls, 
although I state immediately that what I know about girls is little, 
and what I don’t know is a lot, that we are not giving them 
enough to keep them mentally alert in this highest quarter. I 
am, then, not so much interested in the discussion of how to 
facilitate their admission to college, because I am one that will 
bear testimony that the colleges are acting entirely splendidly in 
the whole matter. If I were to discuss that, I would say that it 
might be just as well if some of these weren’t admitted to college; 
in other words, trying to facilitate the admission is not the point so 
much as trying to give them something that when they are ad- 
mitted will make their college course just that much the more 
valuable. I would like to say this, however, because this is part 
of what I would have said if I weren’t doubling for Dr. Sullivan 
and myself. I don’t think that there is any reason at all to 
feel that we should criticize the College Board Examinations or 
the College Board as an institution. I remember speaking with 
Eugene R. Smith, who perhaps as a private school man is one 
of the outstanding progressives and thought of frequently as a 
radical progressive. I remember very distinctly in a group with 
which we were together working, Mr. Smith said it was perfectly 
possible to be just as progressive as you wanted to be, and yet 
prepare for College Board Examinations, and I would say from 
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the point of view of our own school and my own experience, 
that there is a certain satisfaction in knowing that you can pass 
the College Board Examinations. And I rather think that we 
should give our attention to this fact, that if anything, the College 
Board Examinations should be raised in difficulty in some in- 
stances in order that some of the mediocrity which is getting 
into college might be kept out by means of that procedure. In 
other words, I think it is perfectly possible for any school to be 
a very ordinary school, and at the present time prepare for the 
College Board Examinations, if that is all that the school is doing. 
Now I say that in all deference to the College Board because I 
feel the work they have done is excellent, that the work they 
are doing is excellent, but I feel that it is beside the point entirely 
if we sit back and criticize the College Board. We can prepare 
for those examinations, we are preparing for those examinations, 
they are an excellent stimulus, they are an excellent standardizing 
agency. As Dr. Farrand has so well said, it is a co-operative 
venture the like of which it is difficult to find, and we are all 
party to it. But I feel that for our gifted students that isn’t 
enough. By that I mean that there are many of these boys and 
girls in our schools, and you have them in your schools as we do 
in ours, for whom it is not particularly difficult to pass a College 
Board Examination, who, on the basis of their own intelligence 
can get a high ranking in the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or intelli- 
gence test, whatever kind it might be, but who despite both of 
these facts, are going to college with a meagerness of scholarship 
that I think sometimes is unfortunate, and even appalling. 

Now, may I come to a definite solution, then, of what it 
seems to me we can do in this connection? 

First, we can accept or refuse to accept the feeling that 
the preparatory schools, the secondary schools, have an interest 
in scholarship, rather than simply an interest in getting boys and 
girls into college. Now please don’t think that I am setting one 
off against the other. I am not doing that at all. But I think 
we are interesting ourselves more particularly in the narrower 
field of whether we are getting them into college, rather than in 
the broader field of whether we are increasing their scholarship 
or their love for it, or their ability in it. I think, then, it is 
necessary for us to accept a definite creed or reject that creed, 
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that as high schools and preparatory schools of this section of 
the country, or the country as a whole, we are interested in pro- 
moting scholarship. 


Now I hasten to say that there are among us, perhaps not 
in this group, but there are those who think that is not the func- 
tion of the American high school; that the function of the 
American high school is to be a social integrating agency, that 
it is the place where boys and girls are taught to live as good 
American citizens. I won’t contradict that because I think that 
is one of the great functions of the secondary schools of this 
country. But there are those who have said if we have taught 
boys and girls how to get along together, how to be socially ad- 
justed, that that is the sole or major function, and we have ac- 
complished the aim of the secondary school in the success of that, 
that scholarship, desirable for some, is perhaps not the final goal 
of the American high school or preparatory school. Now I feel 
that that is a serious and a very vital question for each one of us 
administrators to face. Is it going to be our ideal simply to be 
a socially integrating agency, as desirable as that is, or are we 
going to have as an added aim the creating of a real scholarship, 
a real love for scholarship? That is the first point I make. 

A corrolary to that, or growing out of that, is the feeling 
that I have that in the development of our schools of all sorts, 
public, private, independent schools, we have been laying a great 
emphasis on this general all-aroundness of a boy. Now I was 
interested in what Dean Heermance was saying, from the high 
school principal’s point of view. I am distressed frequently by 
conferences that I have with fathers and mothers, who seem to 
think that the thing that boys are going to college for is to get an 
intangible something which has nothing to do with scholarship 
whatever. They are going to get ability to meet their fellows 
when they later on are down in Wall Street, or wherever it is; 
they are going to get a visiting list—or, without bothering you 
with all of the details, it is a social proposition. I am using 
“social” now in a very narrow sense. Very rarely to me as a 
principal does a man come and say, “Well, what is the fine 
scholarship that will be the contribution to my boy if he goes to 
College A, B or C?” 
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Now I realize that I am now not playing fair to my subject 
because of the fact that invariably the ones who talk that way are 
the fathers and mothers of boys who are not the gifted pupils. 
But on the other hand, the gifted pupils’ fathers, and let us hope 
they are also pupils’ gifted fathers—they don’t come around 
and talk about it at all. 


Now the question in my mind is this. Are we assuming 
that college is a place where scholarship is the main thing, and 
therefore these gifted pupils and their fathers don’t talk about 
it, or is the college itself, in the eyes of these fathers and mothers 
and boys and girls, being colored as a place where the man gets 
along best, the girl gets along best, who can contribute in other 
ways than in scholarship? May I ask that? 


A boy came into my office just the other day and said that in 
a certain college a boy was getting along very well because he 
had the “compensation”—there is a technical term for you—he 
had the compensation of being able to play soccer. Another 
boy had the compensation of being able to play football on the 
freshman team. And he finally said, “You know So-and-So?— 
well, the only compensation he has is that he is a good scholar.” 
That is an actual report. 

You have a right to say, “Well, what kind of school have 
you, anyway?” And I am talking more frankly than I would if 
this were not a group of friends and people interested in the same 
problem. But it bothers me because the boys seem to feel that 
college looms up ahead of them as a place in the preparation for 
which, entrance to which, and staying in which, they ought to 
have certain social qualities. I don’t mean now “social” in the 
narrow sense so much as what we call managerial qualities, the 
ability to be editors or managers or assistant managers, rather than 
that in which the scholarship is the desired end. And I lay the 
fault in that not at the door of the college, because it would ill 
behoove me to criticize the college in any instance, but I lay 
the fault at the door of ourselves, us who are the secondary 
schools, for this reason. What have we done with these gifted 
pupils? Well, let me be specific, as other speakers have this 
morning. We have in our school in the senior class, a boy of 
very excellent ability; incidentally he is going to Princeton if 
Dean Heermance and I agree. A splendid boy, who at the end 
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of last year, this being his senior year, had completed twelve 
of the necessary fifteen units under an old plan examination, 
who this year will take his Comprehensive English and get his 
three points there and will have fifteen points, were he to take 
only one subject this year. He is a boy from what we call our 
rapid-moving sections, because we grade them on that basis. 
Now what shall we do with that boy this year? What are we 
doing with him this year? Well, he is president of the senior 
class, with all that that implies of managerial operation. He is 
interested in the dramatic club, with all that that means, of re- 
hearsals and direction, and incidentally, very clever at it, and 
making a real contribution to us and perhaps to himself. He is 
interested in athletics; he is enough of an athlete to be on the 
first basketball team. He is a member of the Glee Club. He 
is an all-around type of boy. But I rather criticize ourselves 
because of the fact that we don’t know just how to handle that 
superior boy from the point of view of scholarship. What shall 
we do in the school? Shall we have honors courses in our 
school? We have been working out a scheme of that sort. We 
are giving right now, and this boy happens to be one who is 
taking it, honors in English. For one like this boy, who has 
completed almost all his requirements for college, we are giving 
them a chance to do extra work in English, if that is their 
interest. We are doing it in French as a conversational course. 
But my point is, we seem to be laying the emphasis with that 
boy that having the superior ability, having done these things 
before this year, and now being so near to college, now is the 
time to run the senior class, now is the time to run the dramatic 
club, now is the time to do this, that and the other thing which, 
valuable as they are, it seems to me somewhat make it impossible 
for him to get the impetus and love for scholarship which he 
ought to get with his ability. 

Let me take another situation. This is my third definite point, 
this. one being that we are setting it up in such a way that 
these so-called extra-curricular activities loom so large in the 
mind of these able boys that they turn to those rather than fields 
of scholarship or major interest. 


Let me take one other point, and this is the one that I want 
to make the major, and then I will close. Our teachers, even in 
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our school, and we have pretty good ones, we are fortunate in 
that—the teachers in our school are so busy with the middle 
50 per cent and the lower 25 per cent that they haven’t much 
time for the upper quarter. Now administratively we have the 
problem in our school of so releasing teachers, of so setting up a 
program, that we can have on the basis let us say of some kind 
of free election. I don’t know how to scheme so the superior 
boys, not only in their last year but in other years, can browse 
around in fields of interest. What is the difficulty there? It is 
not only one of administration with the expense involved and 
program difficulty involved, but I may say in honesty it is the 
difficulty of preparation of our teachers. I speak with some 
diffidence here, too, and yet I think I ought to say this. I 
think that the tendency in the development of what we call 
and probably rightfully so, the profession of teaching, in the 
last few years, has been for us to stress technique without bother- 
ing about content, or, if you please, to let me use the word, 
without bothering about inspiration. Now I would be the 
last person in the world, both because of my professional connec- 
tion with the college, and because of my own beliefi—I would be 
the last person in the world to scoff at technical training for 
those of us who are in this profession, as one would be foolish to 
scoff at professional training, technical training, in any other pro- 
fession. But of what use is technique if there is no content, and 
no love for the subject? And I think that there has been a ten- 
dency for us to magnify the technique of teaching without realiz- 
ing that along with those developed techniques must go a content, 
a knowledge of your subject, must go with it an ability to to in- 
spire the child with a love for that subject. 


Now I say, then, that it seems to me that when we are dealing 
with this upper 25 per cent, these gifted pupils, the main difficulty 
comes right there. We must first set up our creed, our belief— 
“T believe we should have scholarship as an aim of the secondary 
school.” In the next place, we must try somehow to put a sensible 
emphasis on these extra-curricular activities for these bright boys 
in order that they may see the need, the desire of scholarship. 
And in the third place, we must somehow bring our teachers up 
to the point of serving as inspirational leaders for these boys 
because I think that college authorities will bear me out in 
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this statement. Dean Heermance has just said the same thing. 
It is the boy with the fine objective that is going to succeed, every- 
thing else being equal. Love for scholarship is not a matter of 
accident. Love for scholarship comes by being led up to a situa- 
tion, led up to a subject, led up to a field by a sympathetic, in- 
spiring teacher, who himself has a love for scholarship. And I 
plead, in this body here, influential as it is in this area of the 
country, that we by every means possible, try to bring our 
teachers up to the level of realizing that increase in scholarship 
individually and as it works out in college life later on, is in the 
main going to come by an increase in devotion and knowledge 
and inspiration on the part of the teachers of these boys and 
girls. 
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DISCUSSION 


Professor ApAM Leroy Jones, Columbia University 


If I may refer to an experiment which we are trying, at 
Columbia, we have for several years given a placement test in 
English. According to the results of that test, a student may be 
allowed to omit the freshman course in English and to take an 
advanced course, or he may be allowed to go into the second half 
of the freshman course, or he may be required to go back and 
strengthen himself on some point in which he has shown weak- 
ness. 

We have introduced a number of these achievement tests in 
other subjects. They were offered this year in all the subjects 
which are regularly open to freshmen. In this freshman class 
of about 410, the total amount of promotion which was gained 
by students as a result of these tests amounted to something 
more than 1100 semester hours. There were three or four boys 
who were advanced three-quarters of a year. They will have 
to do four years of work in order to graduate, but they are not 
doing over work that they have already mastered, if the tests we 
have used to determine that mastery are sound, and we think 
they are. 


Miss VALENTINE CHANDOR, Miss Chandor’s School 


College admission boards might further scholarship in the 
schools if it were possible for them to give a fair amount of 
assurance to the good student at the end of the junior year in 
school that she would be admitted provided the work of the senior 
year proved satisfactory. This might be done after the scholas- 
tic aptitude test and a certain number of subject matter examina- 
tions had been taken. It would make for stability and would 
mean that the student would have the leisure which is absolutely 
necessary for real scholarship. 


Professor R. H. Jorpan, Cornell University 


I am tremendously impressed with the fact that the seniors 
who are planning to go out and teach in the secondary schools 
are not altogether sure of their ground. There is a rather notable 
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difficulty on the technical side and a rather notable lack of intellec- 
tual curiosity. There is danger.that all of us as teachers will con- 
sider as maxima those things that we ought to consider as minima. 
Whenever a teacher gets the idea that the passing of an examina- 
tion is the end of all education we are going to have stagnation. 
We are going to have better scholarship when we realize that the 
big business is the development of ability to handle material well, 
to have intellectual self-reliance, and the development of intel- 
lectual curiosity. 


President B. I. Bett, St. Stephen’s College 


As one who has been interested for all his educational career 
in stimulating and developing exceptional men, and as one who 
for ten years has been working in a college designed for that end, 
and which has been adopted into Columbia University because 
it is an odd sort of place and has no use whatever for democratic 
education, I am tremendously interested in the problem of the 
exceptional student. The chief problem is to shake the excep- 
tional student loose from habits of mental indifference generated 
by his having been exposed to a system in the secondary school 
which despises the exceptional boy. If it could be done earlier, 
it would be very much to the point, but you can’t get the teachers 
who can do it. 

We have been training teachers for entirely too long to take 
care of the mediocre majority and we have attracted into the 
profession entirely too many people who are essentially educa- 
tional technicians. We don’t have very many people in the pro- 
fession who have original minds and we are trying, it seems to 
me, our level best to keep such persons out of the profession. 
In New York, there has been introduced a perfectly absurd regu- 
lation that nobody can teach in a public school unless he has had 
a certain number of hours of technical subjects which can be 
learned in no time at all but which he is required to study for a 
certain number of hours instead of devoting himself to the cul- 
tivation of his mind and development of his personality and the 
acquiring of some knowledge of what he intends to teach. I 
have also been told that out in the Middle West there was 
defeated by a narrow majority a resolution requiring that no 
college should be regarded as respectable which didn’t require 
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of every man who came to teach upon its teaching staff so many 
hours of educational subjects. 

I believe in colleges and normal schools and in the methods 
they adopt for training teachers, provided you are working for 
the average boy who has to be treated by some kind of mechanical 
process to get him as far as his limited intelligence is able to 
take him; but all of this is keeping out of the public schools a 
large number of highly intelligent persons who would make mag- 
nificent teachers for the exceptional groups. They do get into the 
private schools. We ought to be rousing up all persons who 
believe in training exceptional people by exceptional teachers 
against the standardizing tendencies which are putting teaching 
down from a fine art into a kind of series of mechanical tricks. 


Headmaster E. M. Hartman, Franklin and Marshall Academy 


I should like to pass on to this body a comment made recently 
to me by an educator from Switzerland. He talked about educa- 
tion, and he said to me, “It seems to me you people in America 
are spending too much time in training teachers how to teach sub- 
jects of which they do not have an adequate knowledge.” I am 
simply mentioning this comment from a man who I think has a 
very keen mind. 


Principal F. R. Nortu, Paterson High School 


In addition to the so-called honor societies, a few secondary 
schools are citing pupils for special honors, with the proviso that 
the all-around work of the student is high. And the citation for 
special honors carries with it an obligation to do something for 
the gifted pupil. We have an honor roll to get on which a student 
must never go below a certain percentage in any subject. If a 
student fails to get on the honor roll through one subject, there 
still lies ahead of that pupil a citation for special honors, provided 
the general average is not too low. 


Dean RaymMonp Watters, Swarthmore College 


What Swarthmore has been doing to enable the abler student 
to go on more rapidly is just what we have been told Columbia 
is doing. We have been giving a series of placement tests, on the 
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basis of which we have first of all sectioned the students in classes 
according to ability, but we have also exempted them from routine 
freshman work in those subjects if they show sufficient ability. 
Forty per cent have been allowed to go on to a more advanced 
course in English and one-third in Romance languages. Only 
7 per cent gained that exception in Mathematics. 


The proposal was made to the College Entrance Examination 
Board, I think about a few years, that the possibility be afforded 
of taking examinations at the end of the junior year of high 
school, at least a year before entrance. The Board approved and 
the plan is meeting with a friendly reception by the colleges. Dr. 
Randall, of Winchester College, who was here a year or two ago, 
told of the custom in the English public schools of keeping their 
ablest young men who have qualified to go up to Oxford or 
Cambridge for a year more and letting them browse so that when 
they go they are really prepared for great things. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 1928-1929* 











INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

Academy of the New Church.../Bryn Athyn, Pa........ N. D. Pendleton, D. D. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart.... |Albany, N. Y........... Mother Mary Moran 
Academy of St. Elizabeth........ Convent Station, N. J....|Sister Mary Agnes 
Adelphi Academy............. Brooklyn, N. Y........ Floyd W. — 
Adelphi College............... Brooklyn, N. Y........ Frank D. Blodgett, LL.D. 
Agnes Irwin School............ Philadelphia (2011 De- 

lancey Place)........ Josephine A. Natt 
Albany Academy.............. i 1, Mecsiosexs Islay F. McCormick, Ph.D. 
Albany Academy for Girls...... SUE, Daiicucness Edna F. Lake 
Albright College............... Myerstown, Pa........ C. A. Bowman, D. D. 
Alcuin Preparatory School...... New York City (11% 

West 86th St.).......|Grace H. Kupfer and Blanche Hirsch 
Alfred University.............. 3 > eee Boothe C. Davis, Ph.D. 
Allegheny College............. Meadville, Pa.......... James Albert Beebe, D. D. 
Allentown Preparatory School... |Allentown, Pa......... Frank G. Sigman 
Ambler High School........... OS! See E. E. Kerschner 
American University........... Washington, D. C...... Lucius C. Clark, S. T. B. 
Aquinas Institute............. Rochester, N. Y....... Joseph E. Grady 
Archbald High School......... Archbald, Pa.......... John F. Moran 
Armstrong Technical High School} Washington, D. C......|G. David Houston 
OO OO Pittsburgh, Pa......... Charles W. Wilder 
Asbury Park High School...... Asbury Park, N. J..... C. S. Huff 
Atlantic City High School..... Atlantic City, N. J..... Henry P. Miller 


Atlantic Highlands High School . 


Baldwia Scheel. .......cccsees 
Baltimore City College......... 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
Barnard School for Boys....... 


Barnard School for Girls....... 
Barringer High School......... 


Battin High School............ 
Bay Ridge High School........ 


Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa........ 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Baltimore, Md......... 
New York City (721 

St. Nicholas Ave.)... 
New York City (421 

West 148th St.)...... 
Newark, N. J.......... 
Elizabeth, N. J........ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (4th 

Ave. and 67th Street) 





(Miss) Beard’s School.......... a. 8 ES eee 
Beaver High School........... Beaver, Pa... ...5.s00 
Bellefonte Academy............ Bellefonte, Pa........... 
Bellevue High School.......... Bellevue, Pa........... 
Bennett School................ Millbrook, N. Y........ 
Bergen School for Girls. ....... Jersey City, N. J....... 
Berkeley Institute............. Brooklyn, N. Y. (185 
: Lincoln Place)....... 

Berkeley Irving School......... New York City (309 
, West 83d St.)....... 
Bernardsville High School...... Bernardsville, N. J..... 
Birmingham School for Girls. ...|Birmingham, Pa....... 
Blair Academy................. Blairstown, N. J....... 
Bloomfield High School........ Bloomfield, N. J....... 
Bloomsburg High School........ Bloomsburg, Pa........ 
Boonton High School.......... Boonton, N. J......... 
Bordentown Military Institute. .| Bordentown, N. J...... 
Bound Brook High RE Bound Brook, N. J..... 
Boys’ High School............. Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Bradford Senior High School... |Bradford, Pa.......... 
Brearley School............... ~ ys City (60 East 
Eee se wesiveces 


®Members are requested to send the Secretary notice of any changes to be made in this list. The only 
degrees printed are those of the doctorate, in order to insure correct addressing. 





Herbert S. Meinert 


Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Frank R. Blake, Ph.D. 
Wilmer A. DeHuff 


William Livingston Hazen 


William Livingston Hazen 
Wayland E. Stearns 
Ira T. Chapman, Supt. 


Kate E. Turner 

Lucie Beard 

David H. Stewart 

J. R. Hughes 

J. Nelson Mowls 

(Miss) Courtney Carroll 
Sarah T. Van Cleef 


Ina Clayton Atwood 


Louis Dwight Ray, Ph.D. 
Harry G. Stuart 

A. R. Grier 

Charles H. Bread 

E. S. Stover 

W. W. Raker, Supt. 

C. E. Boyer 

Col. Thompson D, Landon 
G. Harvey Nicholls 





Eugene A. Colligan 
George E. Schilling 
Ann Dunn 
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LOCATION 
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Brooklyn College Preparatory 
School . 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary... . . 


Brooklyn Technical High School 
Brookville High School 
Brown School of Tutoring 


Bryant High School 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bryn Mawr School for Girls. ... 
Buck Hill School 

Bucknell University 

Buffalo Seminary 

Bushwick High School 


Calhoun School 


Calvert Hall High School 
Camden High School 

Canisius College 

Carteret Academy 

Carteret High School 

Castle (The) 

Cathedral School of St. Mary... 
Catholic University of America.. 
Cazenovia Seminary 

Centenary Collegiate Institute. . 
Central Evening High School... 
Central High School 

Central High School 

Central High School 

Central High School 

(Miss) Chandor’s School 


(Miss) Chapin’s School, Ltd 


Charlotte High School 
Cheltenham High School 

Chester High School 

Chestnut Hill Academy 

Chevy Chase School 

Cliffside Park High School 

Clifton High School 

Coatesville High School 

Colby Academy 

Colgate University 

College of the City of New York. 
College of the Sacred Heart..... 


College of Mount Saint Vincent. 


College of New Rochelle 
College of Saint Elizabeth 
Collegiate School 


Colonial School for Girls 
Collingswood High School 
Columbia Grammar School 


Columbia High School 
Columbia University 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (1125 
eo | eer 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (18 
Pierrepont St.)...... 

Brooklyn, N. Y 

Brookville, Pa. 

New York City (38 West 
69th Street) 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa 

Baltimore, Md 

Buck Hill Falls, Pa..... 

Lewisburg, Pa 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (400 
Irving Ave.)........ 


New York City (309 
West 92nd St.)...... 
Baltimore, Md 
Camden, N. J.......... 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Orange, N. J.......... 
Caresset, NN. J........05. 
Tarrytown, N. Y 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 
Washington, D. C 
Cazenovia, N. Y 
Hackettstown, N. J.... 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Scranton, Pa 
Washington, D. C 
New York City (137 E. 
co 2 ren 
New York City (100 
East End Ave.)..... 


Elkins Park, Pa 
Chester, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Washington, D. C 
Grantwood, N. J........ 
Clifton, N. J 
Coatesville, Pa 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Hamilton, N. Y 
New York City 
Manhattanville, New 
York City 
On-Hudson, New York 
City 
New Rochelle, N. Y.... 
Convent, N. J 
New York City (241 W. 
FOU Decco vine dune 
Washington, D. C 
Collingswood, N. J..... 
New York City (5-7-9 
| A |. > ee 
South Orange, N. J..... 





Rev. John M. Jacobs, S. J. 


Florence Greer 
Albert L. Colston 
William H. Mcllhattan 


Frederic L. Brown 
James P. Warren 
Marion E. Park, Ph.D. 
Amy Kelly 

Nell Moore 

Emory W. Hunt, D. D. 
L. Gertrude Angell 


Milo F. McDonald, Ph.D. 


Mary E. Calhoun 

Brother G. Leonard 

Clara S. Burrough 

Rev. Peter Cusick, S. J. 
Charles A. Mead 

Miss Anna Drew Scott 

Miss C. E. Mason 

Miriam A. Bytel 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan 
Charles E. Hamilton 
Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D. 
J. T. Rorer, Ph.D. 

J. F. Hummer 

John L. Haney, Ph.D. 
John D. Dyer, Ph.D. 

Alvin W. Miller 


Valentine Chandor 


(Miss) M. C. Fairfax 

R. L. Butterfield 

I. R. Kraybill 

George W. Pedlow 

T. R. Hyde 

Frederic E. Farrington, Ph.D. 
Robert Burns 

Walter F. Nutt 

D. Edward Atwell 

Walter S. Meyer 

Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D. 
Sydney Edward Mezes, LL. D. 


Charlotte Lewis 

Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D.D. 
Rev. Mother Ignatius 

Marie Jose Byrne, Ph.D. 
Arthur F. Warren 

P. S. Eichelberger 


Frederic Arlington Alden 
C. H. Threlkeld 





New York City 


Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 
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Convent of the Sacred Heart. . 


Cook Academy 
Cornell University 
Crafton High School 
Curtis High School 


Darby High School 

Darlington Seminary 
Dearborn-Morgan School 
DeVeaux Schoo 

Devitt School 

DeWitt Clinton High School.... 


Dickinson College 
Dickinson High School 
Dickinson Seminary 
Donaldson School 
Dongan Hall 


Dormont High School 
Frederick-Douglass High School. . 
Dover High School 
(Mrs.) Dow’s School 
Doylestown High School 
Drew Seminary for Young 
Drexel Institute 

Dunbar High School 

Duquesne University 

Dwight School 


D'Youville College 


East High School 
Eastern District High School. . 


Eastern High School 

(Misses) Eastman’s School 

Easton High School 

East Orange High School 

East Side Commercial and Man- 
ual Training High Sch 

Eastside High Schoo 

East Washington High School... 

Elizabethtown College 

Ellis School 

Elmira College 

Emerson Institute 

Emma Willard School 

Englewood High School 

Englewood School for Boys... . 

Episcopal Academy 

Erasmus Hall High School.. 

Essex Preparatory School 

Evander Childs High School... 


Fairmont School 
Far Rockaway High School. ... 
Fieldston School 


Miss Fine’s School 

First Slovak Catholic Girls’ High 
School 

Flushing High School 


.|Eden Hall, Torresdale,} 


Pa 
Montour Falls, N. Y.. 
Ithaca, N. Y 


New Brighton,S. I. N.Y. 


Darby, Pa 

West Chester, Pa 

Orange, N. J 

Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Washington, D. C 

New York City — St. 
ve. 


Jersey City, N. 
Williamsport, 
Ilchester, Md 
~— an Hills, S.I., 


Dormont, Pa 

Baltimore, Md 

Dover, N. J 

Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.. 
Doylestown, Pa 


Carmel, N. Y 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Washington, D. C 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

New York City (72 Park 
Avenue) 

Buffalo, N. Y 


Rochester, N. Y 

. |Brooklyn, N. Y. (Murcy 
Ave. and Kep St.)... 

Baltimore, Md 

Washington, D. C...... 


East Orange, i 


Paterson, N 
Washington, 
Elizabethtown, Pa 
ne Pa 


Washin 

Troy, N. 
Englewood, N. 
Englewood, N. 


Irvington, 

.|New York ‘City (120 E. 
184th St.) 

Washington, D.C... . 

Far Rockaway, N. Y.. 

New York City (River- 
dale Avenue) 

Princeton, N. J.......... 


Danville, Pa 


Mother Lucas 

.|Bert C. Cate 
.|Livingston Farrand, LL.D. 
W. D. Moser 

John. A. Avent 


Conrad T. Waldie 
John H. Bell 

George LeRoy Shelley 
Rev. Wm. S. Barrows 
G. R. Devitt 


Francis H. J. Paul, Ph.D. 
Mervin G. Filler 


John W. Long, D.D. 


'\Emma B. Turnbach 

Ralph Radcliffe, Superintendent 
Mason A. Hawkins 

William S. Black 

Margaret Bell Merrill 

Carmon Ross 


Herbert E. Wright, D.D. 
Kenneth G. Matheson, LL.D. 
Walter L. Smith 

H. J. McDermott 


Ernest Greenwood 
Mother Saint Verecunda 


William Betz 


William T. Viymen, Ph.D. 
Laura J. Cairnes 

Annie Henderson Eastman 
Elton E. Stone 

Ralph E. Files 


Eli Pickwick, Jr. 
Francis R. Nort 
Edward F. Westlake 
Henry Kulp Ober 
Sara F. Ellis 
Frederick Lent 
W. H. Randolph 
Eliza Kellas, Ph.D. 
George W. Paulsen 
Robert T. Hall 
Greville Haslam 

. Herbert Low 

eroy Stein 


Henry I. Norr 


.|Edward L. Montgomery 
.|S. J. Ellsworth 


Herbert W. Smith 
May Margaret Fine 


Mother M. Pius 








Flushing, N. Y. 


Arthur L. Janes 
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Fordham Preparatory School 
Fordham University 
Franklin Day School 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Franklin and Marshall College. . 
Franklin School 


Frederick High School 
Freehold High School 
Friends’ Academy 
Friends’ Central School 
Friends’ School 

Friends’ School 


Friends’ School 


Friends’ Select School 
Friends’ Seminary 


Gallaudet College 
Gardner School 


Garrison Forest School 


Geneva College 

Geneva High School 

George School 

— College Preparatory 


Georgetown University 

George Washington University.. 
Georgian Court College 
Germantown Academy 
Germantown Friends’ School. . . 
Germantown High School 
Gettysburg Academy 

Gettysburg College 

Gilman Country School 

Girard College 

Girls’ Commercial High School. . 
Girls’ High School 

Glen Ridge High School 

Goucher College 

Great Neck High School 

Grove City College 

Gunston Hall 


Hackensack High School 
Hackley School 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls’ High School 
Halsted School 
Hamilton College 
Alexander Hamilton High School 
Hammonton High School 
Hannah More Academy 
ley School 


John Harris High School 
arrisburg Academy 
Harrison High School 
Haverford College 
Haverford School 


New York City 

New York City 

Baltimore, Md. (22 West 
Franklin Street) 

Lancaster, Pa 

Lancaster, Pa 

New York City (18-20 
West 89th St.)...... 

Frederick, Md 

Freehold, N. J.......... 

Locust Valley, L.I., N.Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Baltimore, Md 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (112 
Schermerhorn St.)... 

imme aren Del 

Philadelphia, Pa 

New York City (226 E. 
|. St ea 


Washington, D. C 

New York City (11 East 
5ist Street) 

Green Spring Valley, 
Garrison, 

Beaver Falls, Pa 


George School, Pa 


Garrett Park, Md 
Washington, D. C.. 
Washington, D. C. 
Lakewood, N. J 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Gettysburg, Pa 
Gettysburg, Pa 
Roland Park, Md 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Glen Ridge, N. J...... 
Baltimore, Md 

Great Neck, L. I., N. Y.. 
Grove City, Pa 
Washington, D. C 


Hackensack, N. J...... 
Tarrytown, N. 


Hammonton, N. J....... 
Reiserstown, Md 
Rochester, N. Y. (Clover 
St., R. F. D. No. 1).. 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Harrison, N. J 


Wn. S. Dolan, S. J. 
William J. Duane, S. J., Ph.D. 


J. A. Kershner 
E. M. Hartman, PD.D. 
Henry Harbaugh Apple, LL.D. 


Friedrich Otto Koenig, J. U. D. 
A. L. Lea 

i Se Cassel 

S. Archibald Smith 


Barclay L. Jones 
Edward C. Wilson 


Guy W. Chipman 
Charles W. Bush 
Walter W. Haviland 


Henry Lee Messner 


Percival Hall 

Louise Eltinge 

Mary M. Livingston 
McLeod M. Pearce, D.D. 
L. M. Collins 

George A. Walton 


Thomas A. Emmet, S. J. 


...|Rev. A. J. Donlon, S, J. 


Lloyd H. Marvin 

Mother M. Cecelia Scully 
Samuel E. Osbourn 

Stanley R. Yarnall 

Leslie B. Seely 

Rev. Charles H. Huber 
Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D. 
Boyd Morrow 

Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.D. 
Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan 
William L. Felter, Ph.D. 
Herbert W. Dutch, Supt. 
William Wesley Guth, LL.D. 
Willis E. Dodge 

Weir C. Ketler, LL.D. 


E. T. Marlatt 
Walter B. Gage 


ae J. Bonner 

arjorie Hiscox 
Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D. 
Guilbert J. Raynor 

I. F. Stetler 

Laura Fowler 


Louise M. Sumner 
Walter E. Severance 
Arhur E. Brown 








Haverford, Pa 


‘Haverford, Pa......... 


Na P. Murray 
illiam W. Comfort, Ph.D. 
E. M. Wilson 





Mary L. Gildersleeve and Mary B. Kerr 
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Haverford Township High School 
Hazleton High School 

(Misses) Hebb’s School 

High School of Commerce 


Highland Hall 
Highland Manor 


Hightstown High School 
Hill School 

Hobart College 

Holman School for Girls 

Holton Arms School 

Honesdale Catholic High School 
Hood College 

Horace Mann School 


Horace Mann School for Boys. 


Houghton Wesleyan Methodist 
Seminary 

Howard University 

Hudson High School 

Hunter College of the City of 
New York 


Immaculata College 
Immaculata Seminary 
Institute of Holy Angels 
Irving School 

Irvington High School 


Jamaica High School 


Thomas Jefferson High School. 
Johns Hopkins University 
Juniata College 


Kane High School 

Kearny High School 
Kensington High School 
Kent Place School 

Keuka College 

Kew-Forest School 

Kimberley School 

(Misses) Kirk’s School 
Kiskiminetas Springs School. . 


Lafayette College 

Franklin K. Lane High School. . 
Langley High School 
Lansdowne High School 
LaSalle College 

Latrobe High School 
Lawrenceville School 
Lebanon Senior High School. . 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University 

LeMaster Institute 

Leonia High School 

Lincoln High School 

Lincoln University 

Linden Hall Seminary 

Linden High School 


Upper Darby, Pa 
Hazleton, Pa 
—— Del 
New York City (155 
West 65th Street).... 
Hollidaysburg, Pa 
ie < se 


Hightstown, N. J........ 
eagg Pa. 


Washington, D. C 

Honesdale, Pa 

Frederick, Md 

New York City (120th 
St. and Broadway)... 


.(New York City (West 


246th St.) 


Houghton, N. Y 
Washington, D. C 
Hudson, N. Y 


New York City (Park 
Avenue and 68th St.) 


Immaculata, Pa 
Washington, D. C 
West Fort Lee, N. J. . 
Tarrytown, N. Y 
Irvington, N. J.......... 


New York City (168th 
St. and Gothic Drive) 


.|New York City 


Baltimore, Md 
Huntingdon, Pa 


Forest Hills, L. I, N.Y. 
Montclair, N. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 


..|Saltsburg, Pa 


E 

Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Lansdowne, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Lawrenceville, N. J... 


.|Lebanon, Pa 


Annville, Pa 
Bethlehem, Pa 

Asbury Park, N.J...... 
Leonia, N 

Midland, Pa 

Lincoln University, ru. 





Lititz, Pa 
J SS aeeeerer 


J. Frank Carter 
Leon C. High 
Lillie James 


Edward 
Maud 


. MacNamara 


Eugene H. Lehman 
Jane B. Donnell 


Rev. Murray Bartlett, LL.D. 
Elizabeth Williams Braley 
Jessie M. Holton (Mrs.) 

Rev. Bernard T. Borr 

Joseph H. Apple, Ph.D. 


Rollo G. Reynolds 
Charles C. Tillinghast 


Mrs. P. S. Bowen 
Mordecai W. Johnson, D.D. 
J. Pierson Ackerman 


George S. Davis, LL.D. 


Mother M. Loyola 
Sister Superior 

. |Sister Mary Theophista 
J. M. Furman 

E. D. Haertter 


Charles H. Vosburg 

Elias Lieberman, Ph.D. 
Frank J. Goodnow, LL.D. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D. 


Glennis H. Rickert 
Albion Hale Brainard 
Beulah Fenimore 
Harriet Larned Hunt 
A. H. Norton, Ph.D. 
Louis D. Marriott 
Mary K. Waring 
Abby Kirk 

Andrew W. Wilson 


William Mather Lewis, LL.D. 
Charles E. Springmeyer 

F. E. Fickinger 

George E. Mark 

Brother Dorotheus 

C. S. Miller, Supt. 


. |Mather A. Abbott, Litt.D. 


R. R. Abernethy 

G. D. Gossard, D.D. 

C.R. Richards, Ph.D. 

Walter P. Steinhaeuser, Litt.D. 
Nelson C. Smith 

R. E. Boyles 

Walter Livingston Wright 





Rev. F. W. Stengle 
Lida M. Elbert 
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Lititz High School 
Livingstone Academy 

Lock Haven High School 
Lower Merion High School 
Loyola College 

Loyola School 


Mackenzie School 

(Miss) Madeira’s School 
Madison High School 

James Madison High School.... 
Maher Preparatory School 


Manhasset High School 
Manhattan College 


Manlius School 

Manual Training High School. . 
Maret French School 

Marietta High School 

Marquand School 


John Marshall High School... . 
Maryland State Normal School. 
Mary Lyon School 


Marymount School 
Marywood College 
(The) Masters’ School 
McBurney School 


McDonogh School 
McKinley Manual 
High School 
Memorial High School 
Mercersburg Academy 
Board of Education of 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
— Township High 


00 

Millburn High School 

Milne High School 

College Misericordia 

Mohegan Lake School 

Monessen High School 

Monroe High School 

James Monroe High School... . 


Montclair Academy 

Montclair High School 
Montgomery School 

Moorestown Friends’ School... . 


Moravian College and Theologi- 


cal Seminary 


for Women 
Morris High School 


Morristown School 

Mount Joy High School 

Mount St. Agnes College 

Mount St. Joseph Academy. ... 
Mount St. Joseph College 


oravian Seminary and College 


Lititz, Pa 
Washington, D. C..... 
Lock Haven, Pa........ 


Washington, D. C 
Madison, N. J 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Regent St.)......... 
Manhasset, N. Y 


Broadway) 
Manlius, N. Y 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Washington, D. C..... 
Marietta, Pa 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (55 
Hanson Place) 
Rochester, N. Y 
Towson, 
Swarthmore, Pa 


Tarrytown, N. Y 

Scranton, Pa 

Dobbs Ferry, N. Y..... 

New York City (318 W. 
|. > Seaerey 

McDonogh, Md 


Washington, D. C 
Demiwete, IN. J... ceveee 
Mercersburg, Pa 

New York City, (150 
Fifth Avenue) 


New York City (172nd 
St. and Boynton Ave.) 
Montclair, N. J........ 
Montclair, N. J........ 
Wynnewood, 
Moorestown, N. J 


Bethlehem, Pa 


Bethlehem, Pa 

New York City (Boston 
Rd. and 166th St.)... 
Morristown, N. J...... 
Mount Joy, Pa 

Mt. Washington, Md... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Philadelphia, Pa 





Philadelphia, Pa. (4254 


New York City (3280 


M. C. Demmy 

E. T. Dickinson 

N. P. Benson, Supt. 
C. B. Pennypacker 
Rev. Joseph J. Ayd 


Rev. P. F. O’Gorman, S.J. 


Major John E. Ryan 
Lucy Madeira Wing 
H. A. Wann 

A. Mortimer Clark 


John F. Maher, LL. D. 
V. H., Tibbetts 


Brother Thomas, F.'S. C. 
William Verbeck % 
Horace M. Snyder, Ph.D. 
The Misses Maret 

R. L. Eshleman 


Leonard H. Calvert 
E. W. Snyder 
Lida Lee Tall, Litt.D.* “35 


Crist 
Mother M. Gerard 
Mother M. Casimir 
Evelina Pierce 


Thomas Hemenway 
Major Louis E. Lamborn 


Frank C. Daniel 
Yorke E. Rhodes 
Rev. F. Boyd Edwards 


J. P. MacMillan 


Paul I. Redcay 
Charles Bartlett Dyke 
John M. Sayles 
Mother M. Catherine 
Rev. Paul S. Olver 
Wade F. Blackburn 
W. E. Hawley 


Henry E. Hein 
Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Rev. Gibson Bell 
Chester L. Reagan 


The Dean 
Rev. Edwin J. Heath 


Elmer E. Bogart 

George Hammond Tilghman 
W. E. Nitrauer 

Sister M. Xavier 

Sister Mary Louise 

Sister Marie Kostka 
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Mount St. Mary’s College 
Mount Vernon Seminary 
Muhlenberg College 

Munhall High School 

National Cathedral School 
Nazareth Coll 

Nazareth Hal 

Neptune High School 

Newark Academy 

Newark High School 

Newark Preparatory School. ... 
New Brighton High School 
New Castle High School 
Newcastle School 

New Jersey College for Women. . . 
New Kensington High School... 
Newman School 

New Rochelle Preparatory School . 
Newtown High School 

New Utrecht High School 

New York Military Academy... 
New York University 

Nichols Sch 


Northeast High School 

North Plainfield High School... 
Northport High School 
Northwood School 

Norwich High School 

Nutley High School 


Oak Lane Country Day School. . 
Ocean City High School 
Ogontz School 

Oneonta High School 

Orange High School 

Our Lady of Mercy Academy. . . 
Overbrook High School 


Passaic High School 

Peddie Sch 

Pelham Memorial High School. . 

Penn Hall School for Girls 

Pennington School for Boys. ... 

Pennsylvania College for Women 

Pennsylvania Military College. . 

Pennsylvania State College 

Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction 

Perkiomen Seminary 

Perry High School 

Perth Amboy High School 

— High School for 


irls 
Pingry School 
Pitman High School 
Pittsburgh Academy 
Pittston High School 
Plainfield High School 
Polish National Alliance 


Emmitsburg, Md 
Washington, D. C 
Allentown, Pa. 
Munhall, Pa 
Washington, D. C 
Rochester, N. Y 
Nazareth, Pa 

Ocean Grove, N. J....... 
Newark, N 

Newark, Delaware 
Newark, N. J......... 
New Brighton, Pa 

New Castle, Pa 

Mount Kisco, N. Y..... 
New Brunswick, N. J.... 
New Kensington, 
Lakewood, N. J 
New Rochelle, N. Y..... 
Elmhurst, N. Y 
Brooklyn, N. 

Cornwall, N.Y 

New York City 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Philadelphia, Pa 

North Plainfield, N. J... 
Northport, L. I., N. Y... 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y.. 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Nutley, N. J 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Ocean City, N. J....... 
Montgomery Co., Pa... 


Orange, N. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Overbrook, Pa 


‘ N.Y 

Se ee 
Hightstown, N. J...... 
Pelham, N. 
Chambersburg, Pa..... 
Pennington, N. J 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Chester, Pa 

State College, Pa 


Harrisburg, Pa 
Pennsburg, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Perth Amboy, N. J..... 


a Pa 
Elizabeth, N. J........ 
Pitman, N. 

Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pittston, Pa 

Plainfield, N. J........ 
— Springs, 





a 
Polytechnic Institute 





B. J. Bradley 

Jean Dean Cole 

John A. E. Haas, D.D. 

M. W. bene ig | 

Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry 
Sister Teresa Marie 

Rev. A. D. Thaeler 

Harry A. Titcomb 

Wilson Farrand, L.H.D. 

Ira S. Brinser, Superintendent 
Leon oak 

Roy W. ~ 

Frank L. Ort 

E. B. Hilliard 

Mrs. Mabel Douglass 


. |H. B. Weaver 


C. Edmund Delbos 

Mollie R. Farber 

J. D. Dillingham 

Harry A. Potter ; 
Brig. Gen. Milton F. Davis 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, LL.D. 
Thurston J. Davies 

R. B. Taylor 

George F. Stradling, 
Harold M. Downes 

Mervin D. Losey, Supt. 

Ira A. Flinner 

F. R. Wassung 

George G. Mankey 


W. D. Curry 

O. W. Reichly 
Abbey A. Sutherland 
H. G. VanDeusen 
Howard L. Goas 
Sister M. Irenaeus 


Parke Schoch 


= H. Denbigh, LL.D. 
. M. Sipple 

Leslie Leland 

Arthur D. Arnold 

Roger W. Swetland, LL.D. 
W. W. Fairclough 

F. T. Magill 

F. H. Green 

Cora H. Coolidge 

Col. C. E. Hyatt 

Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D. 


Rev. O. S. Kriebel 
seg H. Adams 
ill W. Ramsey 


Jessie E. Allen 

C. Bertram Newton 
L. Arthur Walton 
Herbert G. Lytle 
Regina Collier 
Lindsey Best 





'V. Gasiorowski 
‘Parke Rexford Kolbe 





Francis Buchman Haas, Ph.D. 
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Polytechnic Preparatory Country|Dyker — Brook- 
Day School lyn, N. 

Princeton Preparatory School.. .|Princeton, N. J. 

Princeton University Princeton, N. _ G. Hibben, Ph.D. 

Prospect Hill School Newark, N. rs. Wm. S. Lamont 

Putnam Hall Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... {Ellen C. Bartlett 

Raymond Riordon School Highland, N. Y Earl C. Popp 

Red Bank High School Red Bank, N. J......... H. C. Sieber 

Regis High School New York City (55 East 

84th Street) Rev. F. L. Archdeacon 

Julia Richman High School. . . .|New York City, N.Y... |Michael H. Lucey 

Richmond Hill High School... ./Richmond Hill, N. Y....|/Mathew L. Dann 

Ridgefield Park High School. ...|Ridgefield Park, N. J...|A. Ray Palmer. 

Ridgewood High School Ridgewood, N. J........ D. B. Somerville 

Ridley Park High School Ridley Park, Pa William A. Yeager 

Riverdale Country School ee nen, 


Riverside School New York City (316 
West 104th St.)..... Pauline W. Sharpe 
Roberts-Beach School Catonsville, Md Sarah M. Beach, Ph.D. 
Rochester Shop School Rochester, N. Y H. S. Bennett 
Roger Ascham School White Plains, N. Y Raymond B. Johnson 
Roland Park Country School. . .|Baltimore, Maryland... {Elizabeth M. Castle 
Roselle Park High School Roselle Park, N. J....... G. Hobart Brown 
Rosemont College Rosemont, Pa Mother M. Cleophas 
Roxborough High School ee ia, Pa Edwin Y. Montanye 
Russell Sage College Troy, N. Y Eliza Kellas 
Rutgers College New Brunswick, N. J...|John M. Thomas 
Rutgers Preparatory School. ...}New Brunswick, N. J...|William P. Kelly 
Rutherford High School Rutherford, N. J........ W. H. Moore 
Rye Country Day School Rye, New Yor Norton Snyder 


Frank S. Hackett 


St. Agatha New York City (553 W. 
End Ave.) Emma G. Sebring 
St. Alban’s 


William H. Church 
St. Benedict Academy i Sister M. Ignatia 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary and 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y..|Rev. Thomas Plassmann 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.|/Rev. C. H. L. Ford 
St. Gabriel’s High School Hazleton, Sister Mary C. McMenamin 
St. James School A. H. Onderdonk 
St. John Baptist School J Sister Superior 
St. John Kanty College Erie, P Rev. Michael Sadowski 
St. John’s College i E. B. Garey 
St. John’s College klyn, N. Y Rev. John J. Cleenan 
St. John’s College Washington, D. C B. E. Alfred 
St. John’s School Mountain Lakes, N. J... |Theresa L. Wilson 
St. Joseph’s College Philadelphia, Pa Rev. Wm. T. Tallon, S. J. 
St. — College High School|Philadelphia, Pa Rev. John F. McNally 
St, Lawrence University Ca Wm. T. Melchior 
St. Mary’s Hall Burlington, N. J....... Ethel M. Spurr 
St. Mary’s School Peekskill, N. Y Sister Mary Antony 
St. Paul’s School Garden City, L.I., N.Y./Walter R. Marsh 
St. Stephen’s College Annandale, N. Y Rev. B. I. Bell, Ph.D. 
St. Thomas College Scranton, Pa Brother G. Lewis 
St. Vincent College Rev. Aurelius Stehle 
St. Walburga’s Academic School..|New York City (630 
Riverside Drive) Mother M. Elizabeth 
Sarah Lawrence College Bronxville, N. Y Marion Coats 
The Scarborough School Scarborough - on - Hud- 
: on, N. Frank M. M. Murry 

Schuylkill College Reading, Pa Warren F. Teel 

tia High School Scotia, N. Y B. W. Conrad 
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Scoville School 


Senior High School 
Senior High School 

Senior High School 
Senior High School 
Senior High School 

Seton Hill College 
Seward Park High School 


Sewickley Academy 
Shady Side Academy 
Sherrill High School 
Shipley School 


The Shippen School 
Sidwells’ Friends’ School 
Silver Bay School 


Sisters of Mercy 

Skidmore College 

Slippery Rock Normal School. . 
Somerville High Schoo 


1 
South Philadelphia High School 


South River High School 
Southside High School 
(Miss) Spence’s School 


Springfield Twp. High School. ... 


Springside School 

State College for Teachers 
State Normal School 

State Teachers College 
Staten Island Academy 
Steelton High School 
Stevens School 

Stevens School 


Stevens Institute of Technology . 


Stony Brook Sch 
Storm King School 


Stroudsburg High School 
Stuyvesant High School 
Swarthmore College 


Swarthmore Preparatory School. 


Swissvale High School 
Syracuse University 


Tarentum High School 
Temple University 
Tenafly High School 
Textile High School 


Thiel College 


Thurston Preparatory School... 


Tome School for Boys 
Tower Hill School 
Trinity College 
Trinity School 


Union College 
University of Buffalo 


New York City (1006 
Fifth Ave.) 

Glens Falls, N. Y 

Long Branch, N. J....... 

New Brunswick, N. J... 

Reading, Pa 

Trenton, N. J 

Greensburg, Pa 

New York City (Hester, 
Essex and Norfolk 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Sherrill, N. Y 


Lancaster, Pa 

Washington, D. C 

Silver Bay on Lake- 
George, New York... 

Merion, Pa 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


.|Slippery Rock, P 


Somerville, N. J 


Philadelphia, Pa 
South River, N. J 


New York City (East 
2 en 

Erdenheim, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Albany, N. Y 

Millersville, Pa 

West Chester, Pa 

New Brighton, N. Y.... 

mieeiten, Fas... 9+ + 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Hoboken, N 

Hoboken, N. J 

Stony Brook, N. Y.... 

Cornwall - on - Hudson, 
N. Y 

Stroudsburg, Pa 

New York City, N.Y... 

Swarthmore, Pa 

Swarthmore, Pa 

Swissvale, Pa 

Syracuse, N. Y 


Tarentum, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Tenafly, N. J 
New York City (60 West 
13th Street) 
Greenville, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Port Deposit, Md 
Wilmington, Del 
Washington, D. C 
New York City (147 
W. 91st St.) 





Schenectady, N. Y... 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Rosa Beverly;Chisman 

E. B. Robbins 

William E. Cate 

Robert C. Carlson 

Galen Jones 

William A. Wetzel 

Daniel Richard Sullivan, LL.D. 


A. W. Klein 
Raymond I. Haskell 
H. A. Nomer 

E. A. McAllister 


Howland 
Elizabeth Ross 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell 


Robert C. French 

Sister M. Margaret Mary 
H. T. Moore 

L. Linwood Eisenberg 
W. R. Holbert 


L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D. 
William S. Lesh 
Frank M. Edson 


Clara B. Spence 

A. L. Gehman 

Mrs. L. P. Chapman 
Abram R. Brubacher, Ph.D. 
C. H. Gordinier, Ph.D. 
Norman W. Cameron 
Charles H. Garrison 

Sarah Ellen McGinnes 
Helen L. Church 

B. F. Carter 


.|Frank E. Gaebelein 


Raphael J. Shortledge 
Robert Brown 

Ernest R. Von Nardoff 
Frank Aydelotte 
Edwin R. Robbins 
Charles F. Young 
Charles W. Flint 


W. A. Swick 
Charles Ezra Beury 
Karl L. Ritter 


William H. Dooley 
Carl A. Sundberg 
Alice M. Thurston 
Murray Brush 
Burton P. Fowler 
Sister Raphael, M.D. 


Rev. Lawrence T. Cole, D.D. 


..|Charles Alexander Richmond 





Samuel Capen 





Eleanor O. Brownell and Alice G, 
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University of Delaware 

University of Maryland 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Rochester 

University of the State of New 
York 

University School 

Upper Darby High School 

Upsala College 

Ursinus College 

Ursuline Academy 

Utica Country Day School 


Vail-Deane School 
Vassar College 

Verona High School 

Villa Maria High School 
Villanova College 


Wadleigh High School 


Wagner Memorial Lutheran Col- 


Walton High School 


Warren High School 
George Washington High School 


Washington Irving High School 


Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington Business High School 
Washington College 

Washington Preparatory School. 
Wilbur Watts High School 
Waynesburg College 

Marjorie Webster School 

Wells College 


Wellsville High School 

Wesley Collegiate Institute 

West High Sch 

West Chester High School 

Western High School 

Western High School 

Western Maryland College 

Westfield High School 

Westminster College 

West Nottingham Academy.... 

West Orange High School 

West Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls’ High School 

West Philadelphia High School 

West Pittston High School 

West Reading High School 
esttown School 

Westwood High School 

Wilkes-Barre High School 

William Penn Charter School... 


Newark, Del 
College Park, Md 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Rochester, N. Y 


Pittsourgh, Pa......... 
Upper Darby, Pa 
East Orange, N 
Collegeville, Pa 
Wilmington, Del. 
Utica, N. Y 


Elizabeth, N. J........ 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... 
Verona, NN. Jn... 2-600 
P.O. Lowellsville, Ohio. . 
Villanova, Pa 


New York City (114th 
St. and 7th Ave.).... 


Staten Island, New York 

New York City (34 West 
68th Street) 

New York City (141st 
St. and Brook Ave.).. 


New York City (192nd 
St.and Audubon Ave.) 
New York City (40 Irv- 
ing Place) 
Washington, Pa 
Washington, D. C 
Chestertown, Md 
Washington, D. C 
Burlington, N. J....... 
Waynesburg, Pa 
Washington, D. C..... 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, 


Dover, Del 

Rochester, N. Y 

West Chester, Pa 
Baltimore, Md 
Washington, D. C 
Westminster, Md 
Westfield, N. J.......... 
New Wilmington, Pa... 


West Orange, N. J..... 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
West Pittston, Pa 
West Reading, Pa 
Westtown, P 
Westwood, N. 
Wilkes-Barre, 





Philadelphia, Pa 


Walter Hullihen, Ph.D. 
A. F. Wood 


* s 
Josiah H. Penniman, LL. D. 
Samuel Black McCormick, LL.D. 
Rush Rhees, LL.D. 


Frank P. Graves 
Guy H. Baskerville 
J. H. T 


. Tyson 


.|Rev. Carl G. Erickson, Ph.D. 


George L. Omwake, Ph.D. 
Mother M. Olympios 
Frank R. Page 


Laura A. Vail 

Henry Noble McCracken, LL.D. 
Harold A. Crane 

Sister Mary Ignatia 

James H. Duffin 


Stuart H. Rowe 
Charles F. Dapt 
Margaret Pollitzer 


Mary Conlon 
Floyd Bathurst 


Arthur A. Boylan 


Edward R. Zabrislie 
S. S. Baker 

Allan Davis 

Paul E. Titsworth 
Raymond O. Eliason 
Elizabeth A. Ditzell 
Paul R. Stewart 
Marjorie F. Webster 


Kerr D. MacMillan, Ph.D. 
Duane Anderson 

Rev. Henry G. Budd 

W. M. Bennett 

R. W. Reckard 

Ernest J. Becker, Ph.D. 
Elmer S. Newton 

Rev. A. N. Ward 

Frank N. Neubauer 

W. Charles Wallace, D.D. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh 
Frederick W. Reimherr 


Rev. Leo J. Burns 
C. C. Heyl ‘ 
R. J. W. Templin 
S. H. Brown 

ames F. Walker 
ichard E. Taylor 
J. P. Breidinger 





Richard M. Gummere, Ph.D. 
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William Penn High School 

William Penn High School for 
Girls 

Williamsport High School 

Wilmington High School 

Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 
High School 

Wilson College 

Women’s College of Delaware... 

Woodbury High School 

Woodmere Academy 

— - Pilesgrove 


Schoo 
Woodward School for Boys 
Wyoming Seminary 
Wyomissing High School 


High 


Xavier High School 





York Collegiate Institute 


Harrisburg, Pa 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Williamsport, Pa 
Wilmington, Del 


Chambersburg, Pa 
Newark, Del 
Woodbury, N. J....... 
Woodmere, N. Y 


Woodstown, N. J 
Washington, D. C 
Kingston, Pa 
Wyomissing, Pa 


New York City (30 
West 16th St.)........ 


York, Pa 


Charles B. Fager 


William F. Gray 
A. M. Weaver, Supt. 
M. Channing Wagner 


C.E. Furst — 

Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 
Winifred J. Robinson 

H. M. Taxis 

Winston B. Stephens 


George M. Green 

G. L. Parker 

Rev. L. L. Sprague, D.D. 
J. L. Appenzellar 


Rev. Leo F. Andries, S. J. 





W. R. Lecron 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1928 


ACADEMY OF THE Hoty Cup, Philadelphia, Pa., Mother Mary Cornelia, 
Principal. 

ACADEMY OF THE NEw Cuurcu, Bryn Athyn, Pa., George deCharms, Dean. 

ACADEMY OF THE Sisters oF Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister M. Raphael, 
Principal. 

Aupany Acapemy, Albany, N. Y., Islay F. McCormick, Headmaster. 

AsricgHt ACADEMY, Myerstown, Pa., C. A. Bowman, President. 

Atcuin Preparatory ScHoot, New York City, Blanche Hirsch, Grace 
Kupfer, Principals. 

Atrrep University, Alfred, N. Y., Boothe C. Davis, President. 

AMERICAN University, Washington, D. C., George B. Woods, Dean. 

Aguinas InstituTE, Rochester, N. Y., Joseph E. Grady, Headmaster. 

= Hicu ScwHoor, Asbury Park, N. J., Charles S. Huff, Prin- 
cipal. 

Atiantic City Hicn Scuoor, Atlantic City, N. J., Henry P. Miller, Prin- 
cipal; A. S. Chenoweth, Vice-Principal; A. S. Underwood. 

BALDWIN ScHOOL, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Elizabeth W. Towle. 

BarRINGER HicH ScuHooit, Newark, N. J., W. E. Stearns, Principal. 

Battin HicH ScuHoot, Elizabeth, N. J.. P. W. Averill, Principal. 

(Miss) Bearn’s ScuHoor, Orange, N. J., Sara C. Turner, Academic Head. 

BIRMINGHAM ScHOOL, Birmingham, Pa., Preston S. Moulton, Headmaster. 

Biarr AcapemMy, Blairstown, N. J., Charles H. Bread, Headmaster. 

BorDENTOWN Muitary INstITUTE, Bordentown, N. J., George W. Low, 
Headmaster. 

Bounp Brook Hicu ScuHoor, Bound Brook, N. J., G. Harvey Nicholls, 
Principal. 

BRooKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. J. M. Jacobs, S. J., 
Headmaster. 

BrooKtyn Frienps’ Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y., Guy W. Chipman, Principal. 

BuckKneLt University, Lewisburg, Pa., E. W. Hunt, President; Oliver 
W. Elsbree. 

Busuawick HicxH ScuHoor, Brooklyn, N. Y., Fannie M. Clement. 

CatvertT Hart Coiiece, Baltimore, Md., Brother Eugene, Brother F. 
Edward. 

Canisius Co.ece, Buffalo, N. Y., Joseph F. Beglan, S. J., Dean. 

Canistus HicH Scuoor, Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. Robert E. Holland, S. J., 
Vice-Principal. 

CazENovia SEMINARY, Cazenovia, N. Y., Delia E. Chaffee. 

CentraL HicH ScuHoor, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Edith C. Paul. 

CenTRAL Eveninc Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Robert J. Adams, Jr. 

(Miss) CHaANnpor’s ScHoot, New York City, Miss Valentine L. Chandor, 
Headmistress. 

CHELTENHAM TownsHiP ScuHoots, Albert Lindsay Roland, Superintendent. 

CHELTENHAM HicH Scuoor, Elkins Park, Pa., I. R. Kraybill, Principal. 

Craymont Pusiic ScHoots, Claymont, Del., H. E. Stahl Superintendent. 

CurrrsipeE Park Hicu Scuoot, Cliffside Park, N. J., Robert Burns, Prin- 
cipal. 

CoaTEsvILLE Hicu Scuoot, Coatesville, Pa., Rosa Sechner. 

CoLLEGE OF THE City or New York, New York City, Frederick B. Rob- - 
inson, President. 

Cotiece MisericorpiA, Dallas, Pa., Mother Mary Catharine, Dean; Mother 
M. Mercedes. 

CoLLEGIATE ScHoot, New York City, Arthur F. Warren, Headmaster. 

CotumsBia GRAMMAR ScHooLt, New York City, Jessie McKinley Bohlin, 
Registrar; Howard G. Bohlin. 
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CotumBia Hicu Scwoor, South Orange, N. J., C. H. Threlkeld, Principal. 

CotumsBra University, New York City, Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean; Adam 
Leroy Jones, Director of Admissions; Harry J. Carman. 

Cornett University, Ithaca, N. Y., R. H. Jordan. 

DEARBORN-MorGAN ScHoot, Orange, N. J., George L. Shelley, Headmaster. 

DeWitt Ciinton HicuH Scoot, New York City, Horace M. Hovey. 

Dick1nson Co ..ece, Carhsle, Pa., Mervin G. Filler, President. 

(Mrs.) Dow’s Scuoot, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., Margaret Bell Merrill, 
Principal; Elisabeth Patch, Dean. 

Drew SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WoMEN, Carmel, N. Y., Herbert E. Wright, 
President. 

Drexet Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., Kenneth G. Matheson, President. 

Eastern Hicu Scuoor, Baltimore, Md., Laura J. Cairnes, Principal. 

East Orance Hicu Scuoor, East Orange, N. J., Ralph E. Files, Principal. 

EastsipeE Hico Scuoou, Paterson, N. J., Francis R. North, Principal: 
Vernon L. Frazer. 

ELIZABETHTOWN COoLiece, Elizabethtown, Pa., R. W. Schlosser, President ; 
J: 2. Eheer. 

ENnGLewoop ScuHoot For Boys, Englewood, N. J., Robert T. Hall, Head- 
master. 

EprscopaL AcapEMY, Overbrook, Pa., Colin J. Herrick. 

Evanper Cuitps Hicnh Scuoo.t, New York City, Elizabeth H. Gross. 

Fretpston ScuHoot, New York City, Herbert W. Smith, Principal. 

(Miss) Frine’s Scuoor, Princeton, N. J.. May Margaret Fine, Principal. 

ForpHAM Preparatory ScuHoort, Bronx, N. Y., William S. Dolan, S. J., 
Principal. 

ForpHAM University, New York City, Charles J. Deane, S. J., Dean; 
Joseph A. Murphy, S. J 

FRANKLIN AND MarsHALL AcaApEeMy, Lancaster, Pa. E. M. Hartman, 
Principal. 

Frrenps’ CentrAL ScHoor, Overbrook, Pa., C. E. Tobias. 

Frienps’ ScuHoot, Baltimore, Md., William S. Pike, Principal. 

— Scuoo.t, Wilmington, Del., Charles W. Bush, Principal; Arthur 

ilver. 

Frrenps’ Setect Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Walter W. Haviland, Princi- 
pal; Miss E. Mae Myers, Lewis W. Cruikshank, Joseph A. Vansant. 
Grorce Scuoot, George School, Pa., George A. Walton, Principal; William 

Eves, 3d, Dean. 

GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Garrett Park, Md., Philip M. Finegan, 
S. J., Assistant Headmaster; George C. Kelly, S. J. 

GEORGETOWN University, Washington, D. C., F. M. Connell. 

GerorGE WASHINGTON University, Washington, D. C., Charles E. Hill, 
Dean; DeWitt C. Croissant, Henry Grattan Doyle, Dean of Men; 
Harold G. Sutton, Registrar. 

Georctan Court Coiiecr, Lakewood, N. J., Sister M. Bertrand, Sister 
Mary Norberta, Julia E. Blake. 

GerMANTOWN AcapeEmy, Philadelphia, Pa., Floyd P. Johnson. 

GERMANTOWN Frirenps’ Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa., Stanley R. Yarnall, 

Principal; D. Lawrence Burgess; H. A. Domincovich, Ruth M. Gar- 
rigues. 
MANTOWN HicH Scnoon, Philadelphia, Pa., Leslie B. Seely, Principal; 
Samuel E. Berger, G. S. Greene, Martha C. Jenkins, Mary F. Prichard, 
Jessie A. Rodman. 

Getrryspurc Acapemy, Gettysburg, Pa., Charles H. Huber, Headmaster. 

GetryssurG CoLLece, Gettysburg, Pa., M. H. Valentine. 
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Grrarp Coiiece, Philadelphia, Pa., Cheesman A. Herrick, President; John 
W. Leydon, C. Addison Willis. 

Gms’ Hicu Scnoot, Brooklyn, N. Y., William L. Felter, Principal. 

GoucHer Cot.ece, Baltimore, Md., Eunice R. Goddard, Louise C. Seibert, 
Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar. 

Stmon Gratz Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Blanche D. Price. 

Grove City CoLiece, Grove City, Pa., Weir C. Ketler, President. 

Gunston Hatt, Washington, D. C., Mary L. Gildersleeve, Principal. 

HackENSACK HicH Scuoor, Hackensack, N. J., E. T. Marlatt, Principal. 

(Joun W.) Hartrawan Cartuotic Grrts’ Hien Scoot, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Mother Lucy Ignatia, Sister Mary Infanta. 

HaMILton CoLiece, Clinton, N. Y., Frederick C. Ferry, President. 

(Jonn) Harris Hicn Scuoor, Harrisburg, Pa. Walter E. Severance, 
Principal. 

Harrispurc AcapEMyY, Harrisburg, Pa., Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster. 

Haverrorp Co.iece, Haverford, Pa., W. W. Comfort, President. 

Haverrorp ScuHoo., Haverford, Pa., F. H. Shafer. 

Haverrorp TownsuHIP Pusiic ScHoors, Upper Darby, Pa., Thomas A. 
Bock, Superintendent. 

Haverrorp TownsHip HicH Scuoor, Upper Darby, Pa., J. Frank Carter, 
Principal. 

Haverrorp TowNSHIP Junior HicH ScuHoor, Upper Darby, Pa., Raymond 
Schlosser, Principal; Thomas L. Entwisle. 

HicHLanp Manor, Tarrytown, N. Y., Eugene H. Lehman, Director; Mad- 
eline D. Lehman, Associate Director. 

Hit ScwHoonr, Pottstown, Pa., James I. Wendell, Headmaster; F. L. Laver- 
tin, John A. Lester. 

Hopart Coiiece, Geneva, N. Y., Murray Bartlett, President. 

Hoxrton-Arms Scuoor, Washington, D. C., Jessie M. Holton, Principal. 

Hoop Coiiece, Frederick, Md., Esther E. Shaw. 

Horace Mann Scuoor For Boys, New York City, Charles C. Tillinghast, 
Principal; John T. VanSant, Associate Principal. 

Hovucuton CoL_ecGe AND SEMINARY, Houghton, N. Y., James S. Luckey, 
President. 

Howarp University, Washington, D. C., D. W. Woodard, Dean. 

Hupson Hicu ScwHoor, Hudson, N. Y., J. P. Ackerman, Principal. 

Hunter CoLLecE oF THE City or New York, Walter Edwin Peck, Adeline 
G. Wykes. 

IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Washington, D. C., Sister St. Ignatius, Directress ; 
Sister Gertrude Agnes. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON HicH ScuHoort, New York City, Samuel Rakowitz. 
Kensincton H:¢éH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Beulah A. Fenimore, Princi- 
pal; Mabel A. Purdy, Dena D. Ungemach, Bessie M. Walker. 

Kevuxa Co.iece, Keuka Park, N. Y., A. H. Norton, President. 

Kew-Forest Scuoor, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y., Mrs. George Smart, J. 
Lynnewood Dixon. 

KimBERLEY ScHOOL, Montclair, N. J., Mrs. E. Edith Reichmann. 

Knox Scuoor, Cooperstown, N. Y., Laura L. Wood. 

LAFAYETTE CoLLecE, Easton, Pa., William Lewis, President; Howard W. 
Church, James W. Tupper. 

LANSDOWNE Pustic ScnHoots, Lansdowne, Pa., George E. Mark, Superin- 
tendent. 

LAWRENCEVILLE ScHoot, Lawrenceville, N. J. Mather A. Abbott, Head- 
master; F. J. V. Hancox, Dean; A. R. Hyatt, C. H. Raymond, E. E. 
Rich, Ira Williams. 

Lenicu University, Bethlehem, Pa., C. R. Richards, President. 
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LeMaster Institute, Asbury Park, N. J., Charles E. Jordemon. 

Lincotn ScHoot, John R. Clark, Principal. 

Lincotn University, Lincoln University, Pa., George Johnson, Dean; 
Philip S. Miller. 

Linven Haury Seminary, Lititz, Pa., F. W. Stengel, Headmaster. 

LinveN Hicu Scuoot, Linden, N. J., Lida M. Ebbert, Principal. 

Loyota COoLLecE, Baltimore, Md., Thomas I. O’Malley, Dean. 

Loyoca ScHoot, New York City, Rev. John Howlin Farley, S. J., Head- 
master. 

McBurney ScHoot, New York City, Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster. 

McDonocu ScHoot, McDonogh, Md., Paul E. Carre. 

Manison Hicu Scuoor, Madison, N. J., Harry A. Wann, Principal. 

MANHATTAN CoLLecE, New York City, Brother A. Michael, Dean; Brother 
A. Gabriel, Brother E. Joseph. 

a Scnoot, Manlius, N. Y., Colonel Guido F. Verbeck, Superin- 
tendent. 

Marymount Co.ece, Tarrytown, N. Y., Frances Baker, Aileen Kelleher. 

Marywoop Co..ece, Scranton, Pa., Sister M. Sylvia. 

Marywoop SEMINARY, Scranton, Pa., Sister M. Magdalena, Directress. 

Mason Junior CoLLtecE AND ScHooL For Grrits, Tarrytown, N. Y., Miss 
C. E. Mason, President. 

MatTER MIsericorpiAE, Merion, Pa., Sister M. Alberta Joseph. 

MercersBurRG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa., Boyd Edwards, Headmaster ; 
D. F. Chapman; James E. Miller, Registrar. 

MercyuHurst Co..ece, Erie, Pa., Sister M. Borgia, Dean; Sister M. Pierre. 

MIppLETOWN Townsuip HicH ScuHoor, Leonardo, N. J., Paul I. Redcay, 
Principal. 

Mitiseurn Hicu Scuoor, Millburn, N. J., R. J. Bretnall, Principal. 

Montciair AcADEMY, Montclair, N. J., Walter D. Head, Headmaster. 

Montcrair Hicu Scuoor, Montclair, N. J., Harold A. Ferguson, Principal. 

Morris Hicu ScuHoor, New York City, F. M. Surrey. 

Mount St. Acnes, Mount Washington, Md., Sister M. Pius, Directress; 
Sister Mary Emmanuel, Sister M. Placid, Sister M. Regina. 

Mount St. JosepH Acapemy, Philadelphia, Pa., Mother Mary Louis, 
Directress; Sister Catherine Frances. 

Mount St. Josepu Coiiece, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister Maris Kostka, Dean. 

Mount St. Mary’s CoLiece, Emmitsburg, Md., Eugene S. Burroughs. 

Moorestown Frienps’ ScHoor, Moorestown, N. J., Alfred L. Deyo, As- 
sistant Principal; Wilbur E. Carr. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa., Robert C. Horn. 

NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ScHooL, Washington, D. C., Bertha A. Morgan. 

NaAzarRETH COoLLecE, Rochester, N. Y., Sister Teresa Marie, Dean. 

NewarK Acapvemy, Newark, N. J., Wilson Farrand, Headmaster. 

Newark Hicu ScuHoor, Newark, Del., Claire B. Meloy. 

Newark Pusiic Scnoors, Newark, Del., Ira S. Brinser, Superintendent. 

New Brunswick HicxH Scuoor, New Brunswick, N. J., Robert C. Carl- 
son, Principal. 

New Jersey CoLLece ror WoMEN, New Brunswick, N. J., Mabel S. Doug- 
lass, Dean. 

New RocwHetteE Preparatory ScHoot, New Rochelle, N. Y., Mollie R. 
Farber, Principal. 

New Yorx Unrversity, New York City, Homer A. Watt. 

Nicnots Scuoon, Buffalo, N. Y., Thurston J. Davies, Headmaster; Elton 
M. Adye, Bernard B. Pierre. 

Norristown Hicu Scuoor, Norristown, Pa., R. B. Taylor. 
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a a _ Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa., Henry G. Landis, Leighton 
. Smith. 
Nutitey HicH Scuoor, Nutley, N. J., George G. Mankey, Principal. 
Ocontz ScuHoot, Montgomery Co., Pa., Abby A. Sutherland, President; 
Alice Gentry. 
Orance Hicu ScuHoor, Orange, N. J., Howard L. Goas, Principal. 
ee HicH Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Samuel K. Brecht, Florence 
vans. 
PACKER ‘een Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., John H. Denbigh, Prin- 
cipal. 
PeppiE ScuHooi, Hightstown, N. J., R. W. Swetland, Headmaster. 
Penn Hatt, Chambersburg, Pa., G. H. G. Rowland, Headmaster and Dean. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa. L. R. DeLong. 
PHILADELPHIA HicH ScuHoor For Gris, Philadelphia, Pa., Mary A. Boyle, 
Ida A. Keller, A. M. Kirkpatrick, Marjorie F. Roberts. 
PHILADELPHIA Pusiic ScuHoois, Philadelphia, Pa., Edward E. Wildman. 
Pincry Scuoor, Elizabeth, N. J., C. B. Newton, Headmaster. 
Pitman HicH Scuoor, Pitman, N. J., L. Arthur Walton, Principal. 
PitrspurcH Acapvemy, Pittsburgh, Pa., James F. Grady, President. 
PLaInFIELD HicH ScHoot, Plainfield, N. J., Lindsey Best, Principal; Lil- 
lian Bissell, Gladys Paul. 
Potytecunic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., Parke R. Kolbe, President; 
Ernest J. Streubel, Dean. 
PrincETON Preparatory ScHooL, Princeton, N. J., Harry B. Fine. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., Christian Gauss, Dean of the 
College; Radcliffe Heermance, Dean of Freshmen. 
Rep Banx Hic Scuoor, Red Bank, N. J., Harry C. Sieber, Principal. 
REIS on Scoot, New York City, Rev. F. L. Archdeacon, S. J., Prin- 
cipal. 
Ripcewoop Hicu ScnHoox, Ridgewood, N. J., I. B. Somerville, Principal. 
RIvERDALE Country ScuHoot, New York City, Frank S. Hackett, Head- 
master. 
Rotanp Park Country Scuoor, Baltimore, Md., Marie C. Bass. 
RosEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa., Mother Mary Ignatius, President; 
Mother M. Cleophas, Dean. 
Rutcers University, New Brunswick, N. J., C. E. Partch, Dean; Luther 
H. Martin, Registrar. 
RutHerrorp Hicw ScuHoor, Rutherford, N. J.. W. H. Moore, Principal. 
Rye Country Day Scuoor, Rye, N. Y., M. A. Sauerbrei. 
St. Faitu’s Scuoor, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Charles H. L. Ford, Prin- 
cipal. 
St. James’ Scuoo., Maryland, A. H. Onderdonk, Headmaster; Robert M. 
Dinsmore, Registrar. 
St. Joun’s Coiiece, Brooklyn, N. Y., Thomas F. Ryan, Dean. 
St. Joun’s CoLiece, Annapolis, Md., Robert E. Bacon, Dean; T. P. Brock- 
way. 
St. Josepn’s AcapeMy, Greensburg, Pa., Sister Mary Eugenia. 
St. Josepx’s Coriece, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Robert A. Parsons, S. J., 
Dean. 
. Josepn’s Cotiece Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. J. F. McNally, 
S. J., Principal. 
. Mary’s Scuoor, Peekskill, N. Y., Sister Mary Antony, Sister Superior ; 
Sister Philippa, Alice M. Meeder. 
. STEPHEN’S CoLLEGE, New York City, Rev. Bernard I. Bell, Warden. 
. THomas’ CoLiece, Scranton, Pa., Brother Richard, Dean. 
. Vincent Coiuece, Beatty, Pa., Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, President. 
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ScarsoroucH ScHoo., Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y., H. W. Moore. 

ScHuyLKiLL Co.iecE, Reading, Pa, W. F. Teel, President; J. Warren 
Klein, Vice-President. 

ScHoot oF THE Hoty Cuixp, Sharon Hill, Pa., Mother St. Walburga, 
Principal; Mother Mary Alphonsus. 

Senior Hic Scuooxi, Long Branch, N. J., William E. Cate, Principal. 

Senior Hicu Scuoor, Reading, Pa., Galen Jones, Principal. 

Senior Hicu ScuHoor, Trenton, N. J., Irving B. Hunter. 

Senior Hicu ScuHoor, West Orange, N. J., F. W. Reimherr, Principal. 

Seton Hirt Coirece, Greensburg, Pa., James A. Reeves; Sister M. Eu- 
charia, Registrar. 

SEWICKLEY AcADEMY, Sewickley, Pa., R. I. Haskell, Headmaster. 

Suapy Sie Acapemy, Pittsburgh, Pa., H. A. Nomer, Headmaster. 

Sureren Scuoot, Lancaster, Pa., Elizabeth Ross, Principal; H. K. Mac- 
donald. 

SIpwELL’s Frienps’ ScHoo., Washington, D. C., Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell, 
Thomas W. Sidwell, Principals. 

SxrpMorE COoLLEGE, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Anna L. Hobbs, Registrar. 

SoMERVILLE HicuH ScnHoot, Somerville, N. J.. W. R. Holbert, Principal. 

Soutn PurtapecrpH1a HicuH Scwoor ror Griris, Philadelphia, Pa, M. 
Louise Nichols. 

SPRINGFIELD TownsHip HicH ScuHoox, Erdenheim, Pa., Richard C. Ream, 
Assistant Principal. 

State TEACHERS’ CoLitece, West Chester, Pa., Norman W. Cameron, Prin- 
cipal. 

Stevens InstiTuTE oF TecHNoLocy, Hoboken, N. J., Francis J. Pond. 

Stevens ScHoor ror Gres, Philadelphia, Pa., Helen L. Church, Principal. 

Stony Brook Scnoor, Stony Brook, N. Y., Frank E. Gaebelein, Head- 
master. 

Stuyvesant Hicu Scnoor, New York City, M. G. Wendell. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa., Raymond Walters, Dean; Fran- 
ces Blanshard, Dean of Women; Charlotte Young. 

TempLe University, Philadelphia, Pa., J. H. Dunham, Dean; Joseph S. 
Butterwech; A. B. Linsley, Director of High School. 

TenaF_y Hicu Scuoot, Tenafly, N. J., George W. Bunn, Vice-Principal. 

Turret Couiece, Greenville, Pa., E. Clyde Xander, President. 

Tome Scnuoor, Port Deposit, Md., Murray P. Brush, Director; C. A. 
Ewing, Registrar; Frederick S. Hernog. 

Tower Hitt Scuoor, Wilmington, Del., Barbara Bell. 

Trinity CoLLeceE, Washington, D. C., Helen Kinnirey. 

University ScuHoor, Pitisburgh, Pa., Guy H. Baskerville, Headmaster. 

University oF Burrato, Buffalo, N. Y., Julian Park, Dean. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Md., T. H. Taliaferro, Dean. 

University oF PennsytvaniA, Philadelphia, Pa., George Wm. McClel- 
land, Vice-Provost; Arthur J. Jones; Karl G. Miller, Director of 
Admissions. 

University or Pittspurcu, Pittsburgh, Pa., L. P. Sieg, Dean; J. Steele 
Gow, Executive Secretary; S. B. Linhart, Secretary. 

Unrversity oF Rocuester, Rochester, N. Y., Arthur L. Gale, Dean of 
Freshmen. 

Upper Darsy Hicu Scuoor, Upper Darby, Pa., John H. Tyson, Principal; 
Margaret M. Bache, Raymond L. Davis, Lauretta S. Dutton, C. W. 
Holmes, Registrar; Margaret P. McCandless, Frances F. Weiner. 

Upsata Coiiece, East Orange, N. J., C. G. Erickson, President; H. F. 
Kilander. 

Ursinus Cotiece, Collegeville, Pa., J. Lynn Barnard, N. E. McClure. 
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Vatt-DEANE Scuoor, Elizabeth, N. J., Laura A. Vail, Principal; Mrs. 
Adelaide Johnson Howell. 

Vassar Co.iece, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Christabel F. Fiske. 

Vitra Marra Acavemy, Jmmaculata, Pa., Sister M. St. Margaret, Prin- 
cipal; Sister Maria. 

Vita Marra Hic Scoot, Lawrence, Pa., Sister Mary Ignatia, Principal ; 
Sister Mary Ida. 

VILLANova CoLiece, Villanova, Pa., James H. Griffin, President. 

Vitra Sacrep Heart, Danville, Pa., Sister M. Concepta, Sister M. Inviolata. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md., Paul E. Titsworth, President. 

(Lucy) Wess Hayes NationaL TRAINING ScHoot, Elizabeth A. Bru- 
baker, Dean. 

WELLs Co.iece, Aurora, N. Y., Lyda May Degener. 

West Hicn Scuoor, Rochester, N. Y., William M. Bennett, Principal. 

Western Hicn Scuoor, Baltimore, Md., Mildred M. Coughlin. 

WestERN HicH Scuoor, Washington, D. C., P. Edna Thonssen, Assistant 
Principal; Blanche E. Lewis, Isabelle Pickett, Theodosia R. Rupli, C. K. 
Stutz, Rose Stutz, Margaret R. Wallace. 

WEsTERN Marytanp COo.Liece, Westminster, Md., Samuel B. Schofield, 
Dean; A. M. Isanogle. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, Pa., W. E. Wallace, President. 

West Puivaperprra CatuHouirc Grirts’ Hicn Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Mother Mary Lucy, Prefect of Studies; Sister M. Hilarion, Prefect 
of Order. 

West PuiraverpaHia Hicn Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Selina E. Adams. 

Westrown ScxHoor, Westtown, Pa., James F. Walker, Principal; Wilmer 
J. Young, Dean of Boys; Carroll T. Brown. 

WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa., Everett S. Kelson. 

Wittram Penn Hicu Scuootr, Philadelphia, Pa., Margaret Henderson, 
J. T. Rorer. 

Wiumincton HicuH Scuoor, Wilmington. Del., M. Channing Wagner, 
Principal; Caroline L. Cooper, Helen Dickey, Esau H. Loomis, Henry 
M. Snyder, R. R. Talbot. 

— CoLLecE, Chambersburg, Pa., Charlotte I. Davison, Margaret C. 

isert. 

Wyominc Seminary, Kingston, Pa., Wilbur H. Fleck, Dean; James A. 
Adams, Leroy E. Bugbee. 

Xavier Hicu ScuHoor, New York City, Leo F. Andries, S. J., Headmaster. 

ENTANOLOGICAL Liprary, Washington, D. C., Mabel Colcord. 

Unitep States Bureau oF Epucation, Washington, D. C., Carl A. Jessen. 

State DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Instruction, Delaware, John H. Shilling. 

MARYLAND DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTIoNn, Merle S. Bateman. 

State DEPARTMENT OF Pustic Instruction, New York, Augustus S. 
Downing. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., James N. Rule. 

Bryant TEACHERS’ Bureau, Philadeiphia, Pa., Herbert B. Wood, Sara L. 
Shomberg. 

Ginn anp Company, New York City, R. L. Eaton, Willard Ives Kimm. 

D. C. Heath anp Company, New York City, Arthur R. Chaffee. 

THe Macmitran Company, New York City, J. Franklin Brown, George 
R. Ellsler. 

Pau E, WeErnNeER, Brunswick School, Connecticut. 

T. N. Denstow. 





